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Anderson County 
Asbury College 
Augusta Indep. 
Barbourville Indep. 
Barren County 


Bell County 


Bellevue Indep. 
Boone County 
Bourbon County 
Bowling Green Indep. 
Boyle County 
Bracken County 
Bullitt County 
Burgin Indep. 
Campbell County 
Carlisle County 
Carroll County 
Carrollton Indep. 
Catlettsburg Indep. 
Caverna Indep. 
Christian County 
Clark County 


Clay County 


Cold Springs Indep. 
College of Education U. of K. 
Corbin Indep. 
Cynthiana Indep. 
Daviess County 

Dawson Springs Indep. 
Dayton Indep. 
Elizabethtown Indep. 
Elliott County 
Eminence Indep. 
Erlanger-Elsmere Indep. 
Falmouth Indep. 
Fayette County 
Ferguson Indep. 


They Participate! 


Fort Thomas Indep. 
Frankfort Indep. 
Gallatin County 
Georgetown Indep. 
Glasgow Indep. 
Green County 
Greenup County 
Greenup Indep. 
Harlan County 
Harlan Indep. 
Harrison County 
Harrodsburg Indep. 
Hart County 
Hazard Indep. 
Henry County 
Jackson Indep. 
Jenkins Indep. 
Jessamine County 
Kenton County 

Ky. State Dept. of Education 
Knox County 

Lee County 
Letcher County 
Lewis County 
Lincoln County 
London Indep. 
Lone Jack Indep. 
Ludlow Indep. 
Lynch Indep. 

Lyon County 
Magoffin County 
Mason County 
Maysville Indep. 
McCracken County 
Menifee County 
Middlesboro Indep. 
Montgomery County 
Mt. Sterling Indep. 


Mt. Vernon Indep. 
Murray Indep. 
Newport Indep. 
Nicholas County 
Oldham County 
Paducah Indep. 
Paris Indep. 
Pembroke Indep. 
Pendleton County 
Pike County 
Pikeville Indep. 
Pineville Indep. 
Prestonburg Indep. 
Pulaski County 
Raceland Indep. 
Ravenna Indep. 
Robertson County 
Rowan County 
Russell County 
Russell Indep. 
Russellville Indep. 
Science Hill Indep. 
Scott County 
Silver Grove Indep. 
Somerset Indep. 
Southgate Indep. 
Stanford Indep. 
Taylor County 
Todd County 
Trenton Indep. 
Trigg County 
Vanceburg Indep. 
Walton-Verona Indep. 
Webster County 
Western Ky. State College 
Winchester Indep. 
Woodford County 


KEA GROUP INSURANCE 


IF YOUR SCHOOL SYSTEM IS NOT A MEMBER: HAVE 
YOUR SUPERINTENDENT CONTACT THE LOCAL OFFICE 


KY. GROUP OFFICE: 320 FRANCIS BLDG. — LOUISVILLE 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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In hospitals, offices, stores .. . familiar 
red coolers invite you to pause 


for ice-cold Coca-Cola. When you do, 





you know what to expect. 

Delicious flavor, unmatched in all the world-- 
wholesome refreshment, pure as sunlight-- 
unvarying quality that has made Coke the 


overwhelming favorite of four generations. 





) "COKE" Ig A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK, 
g 


October, 1956 
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Theres this about Coke ... 


“You trust its quality’ 










COPYRIGHT 1954, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Copper is one of the most important metals — second only to iron 
in world-wide use. It forms a part of countless common articles, 
many of which you use every day. In its movements from mines to 
manufacturers and finally to the consumers, copper often travels 


thousands of miles by railroad. 





Copper ore arriving from the mines is 
unloaded at the smelter by a huge ma- 
chine that picks up the freight cars and 
turns them upside down as if they were 
toys! A ton of ore is usually needed to 
produce 20 pounds of copper! 





More than half of all new copper is made 
into wire for use in the electric light and 
power industries, the telephone system, 
for hundreds of electric appliances and 
for the radar and other electronic sys- 
tems so vital to our defense! 





Many complicated steps are Laaaad to 

make copper which is pure enough for 
commercial use. At last the refined cop- 
per, cast into shapes such as bars or rods, 
is ready for shipping to distant manufac- 
turing oonate 


i , x Z 
Most of the rest is combined with other 


metals to form alloys like brass (copper 
and zinc) and bronze (copper and tin). 
Safety pins, water tanks and pennies are 
among the thousands of products made 
with these alloys. 


Carrying copper from mine to market is an important job for the world’s . 
most efficient mass transportation system. The heart of that system is our 
railroads, serving you at a lower average cost than any other form of 


general transportation. 
Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 26, 
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Calendar of Events 


October 11-12: Upper Kentuck fl 






River Education Association, Hazard} So Yo 
Middle Cumberland Education AsV If y 
sociation, Somerset. dent, 4 


October 12: First District Educa * 


tion Association, Paducah. m7), she 
Third District Education — pher ac 
tion, Bowling Green. } will be 
October 14-17: National Confer} ) Check 
ence of County and Rural Area Super Are 
intendents, Atlanta. your t 


October 14-18: Annual Conven} ) simple 
tion, National League to Promot} § You'll 
School Attendance, Philadelphia. [7% and y: 

October 19: Second District Edu) ? enrolli 


cation Association, Owensboro. -) others 
Fourth District Education Associa. : the Na 
tion, Elizabethtown. } Lang 


October 26-27: U.K. Educationl}) On 
Conference and Kentucky Associatior| | ing a 
of Colleges, Secondary & Elementan} % thread 
Schools, Lexington. B auitic 

November 1-2: Northern Kentucky 7 tion a 








Education Association, Newport. | portan 
November 2: Fifth District Eduee| 

tion Association, Louisville. 4 
November 8-9: Eastern Kentucky C 

Education Association, Ashland. | > 


November 9-10: Southeastern Re. 
gional Conference, NEA Department} ” 
of Classroom Teachers, Louisville. | 

November 11-17: American Edu}™ y;., 5 
cation Week. 1404 

February 15-20, 1957: American 
Association of School Administrators 7. 
Atlantic City. Miss V 

February 23-27, 1957: National Pres 
Association of Secondary School” 
Principals, Washington, D. C. 

April 10-12, 1957: Annual KEA|) yr. 








Convention, Loniaville. | Higk 
June 30- July 6, 1957: Centennial) 50m 
Convention, NEA, Philadelphia. t Ghz 
|) Richar 

‘3  Jeffe 

1@ Mrs. D 
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Please Note 


So You'll Know Too 


If you can keep up with our presi- 


> dent, you’re way ahead of the rest of 


us. Starting in this issue (pages 6, 
7), she offers some help in following 


‘her activities. The President’s Page 
‘ will be a monthly feature. 


Check The List, Then Act 

Are you listed on page 5? Are all 
your teacher friends? If not, it’s a 
simple matter to correct the omission. 


1 You'll be doing yourself, your friends, 


and your profession a good turn by 
enrolling yourself and encouraging 
others to become Life Members in 
the National Education Association. 


Languages, Speech, Books 
On pages 8-12 you'll find interest- 


ing articles that have a common 


thread. Languages—foreign and do- 
mestic, oral and written, in conversa- 
tion and in library books—are im- 


7 portant in preparation for living. 


Officers, Directors 
and Staff 


OFFICERS 


Term Expires 


* Miss Elizabeth Dennis, President, 


1404 Elizabeth Street, Lex‘ agton 
April 12, 1957 
Clyde T. Lassiter, First Vice President, 
Lexington April 12, 1957 


* Miss Virginia Murrell, Second Vice 


President, 400 Taylor Ave., Bellevue 
April 12, 1957 


DIRECTORS 


Roy McDonald, Cadiz ............ June 30, 1957 


Moss C. Hill, Daviess County 

High School, Owensboro ....June 30, 1959 
Mitchell Davis, Glasgow ........ June 30, 1957 
Talton K. Stone, 

Elizabethtown. ..............-.--..-- June 30, 1959 
Richard VanHoose, 618 West 

Jefferson, Louisville 2 ........ June 30, 1959 
Mrs. Dorcas Willis, Route 2, 





Paris June 30, 1959 
Adron Doran, Morehead State 

College, Morehead ............ June 30, 1959 
Ira Bell, Monticello ................ June 30, 1958 
Sara Rives, Board of Education, 

MEOW ENN TOME occas ccs cnantsenscansed June 30, 1959 
James A. Cawood, Harlan ......June 30, 1957 
C. V. Snapp, Jenkins ............ June 30, 1958 


: Carlos Oakley, Morganfield, Ex Officio 


April 12, 1957 


STAFF 
J. M. Dodson, Executive Secretary 
Edna M. Mitchell, Consultant for Profes- 
sional Services 
N. B. MeMillian, Director of Research and 
Information 


The Kentucky School Journal is published 
by the Kentucky Education Association, 
1419-1421 Heyburn Building, Louisville 2, 
Kentucky. Telephone: WAbash 2719. 

N. B. MeMillian 


Editor 


October, 1956 
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Editorial 


BE ONE HUNDRED PER CENT 
GOOD ROADS RESOLUTION 
LET’S GET THIS JOB DONE 


ADA 


Articles 


Hobart Ryland 8 LANGUAGES IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Mrs. Heze Lee Cobb 9 FRENCH IN GRADE THREE 
John H. Ubben |[Q A NEW APPROACH TO FL TEACHING 
Ruby B. Allen || CORRECT SPEECH, A CHALLENGE TO ALL 
Wyatt Shely {2 GOOD BOOKS TO THE RESCUE 
Martha Shull [5 A MESSAGE FROM MARTHA 
Lucile Ellison {7 A BOLD-FACED, OFFICIAL LIE... 
NBM 24 SELLING LIFE INSURANCE 
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Elizabeth Dennis 6 PRESIDENT’S PAGE 
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Dodson as they watched Building Committee Chairman Davis move the first shovelful of earth on 
August 21st. 
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EDI TORIAL PAGE 


Be One Hundred Per Cent 
InTheOne-HundredthY ear 


Your attention is called to the KEA- 
NEA Honor Roll on page 7. This 
feature appears from time to time to 
recognize school districts which have 
enrolled 100% of their teachers in the 
KEA or NEA or both. At press time, 
the following were 100% in both 
KEA and NEA, thus qualifying for 
membership in the Centennial Club: 

County—Carlisle, Fleming, Lincoln, 
McCreary, Carter, Jessamine, Mar- 
shall, Simpson, Taylor. Independent 
—Monticello, Benton, Beechwood, 
Earlington, London. 

Perhaps, with only a little more 
effort your district could be 100% 
also. Why don’t you check and see. 
The one-hundredth year of both KEA 
and NEA is a most appropriate time 
for 100% membership in both or- 
ganizations. What better way could 
you celebrate the Centennial than by 
supporting your professional associa- 
tions. And remember—don’t be just 
a MEMBER, be an ACTIVE MEM- 
BER. 


Good Roads Resolution 
Adopted By KEA Board 


WHEREAS, good roads are neces- 
sary for good schools and these with 
good people make a great Common- 
wealth, and 

WHEREAS, the Foundation Pro- 
gram Law cannot be utilized to the 
maximum extent in many sections of 
our state because our rural highways 
are still inadequate and hence handi- 
cap our program of consolidation, 
and 

WHEREAS, the approval of the 
bond issue will release highway funds 
for the construction and improvement 
of our primary, secondary, and urban 
highways as well as our rural roads, 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RE- 
SOLVED by the KEA Board of Di- 
rectors that the membership of this 
association enthusiastically endorse 
the 100 million dollar bond issue to 
be voted on by the people on Novem- 
ber 6 and that the teaching profession 
use every opportunity to inform the 
public of the paramount importance 
of this bond issue and the promise 
that it holds for the improvement of 
education in Kentucky. 
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Let’s Get THIS Job DONE 


There are many big jobs facing the 
teaching profession in Kentucky as 
we move into the 1956-57 school year. 

We are faced with the task of imple- 
menting the Foundation Program, 
making sure that there are improve- 
ments to justify the expenditure of ad- 
ditional sums of money. 

The Board of Directors is engaged 
in an evaluation of the KEA and the 
services it performs for its members 
with a view to involving the member- 
ship in a decision as to the need for 
additional or expanded services. 

We have a significant milestone— 
our one-hundredth birthday—to cele- 
brate with proper fanfare and re- 
dedication to our noble profession. 

We must begin to plan and to de- 
velop a legislative program with an 
eye to the 1958 General Assembly. 

We have set for ourselves the goal 
of electing a Kentuckian president of 
the National Education Association 
in 1957. Involved in this task is an 
increase in the number of NEA mem- 
bers in the state so that we can send 
the maximum number of delegates to 
the Philadelphia convention next sum- 
mer. We have also an unfilled quota 
in the NEA Building Fund. 

Lumped together, these several 
tasks seem almost insurmountable. 
Taken one at a time, however, they 
can all be accomplished in fine style. 
A good plan might be to pick out the 
easiest of the lot and see what we 
can do about checking it off our list. 

Mrs. Willie C. Ray, NEA director 
for Kentucky, in her talk at the Lead- 
ership Conference, pointed out that 
we need 403 new NEA Life Members 
in order to achieve Kentucky’s quota 
in the NEA Building Fund. The figure 
403 breaks down to an allotment of 
about two for each school district in 
the state. In other words, if we could 
pick up two new life members in each 
system the problem would be licked. 

For the past two or three years we 
have gone along in a half-heartéd sort 
of way, picking up a few life mem- 
bers here and there, but never really 
facing up squarely to the task. One 
thing that makes this the year for 
threshing this business out is our cam- 
paign to elect Dr. Lyman Ginger to 
the NEA presidency at Philadelphia 















next July. We dare not go to they 
convention with an unmet quota. |n i 
this same connection we must also ; 
build up our regular NEA member. F% (+Starr 
ship in the state, but that is a job th Cr 
will take a concerted long-range effort a 
It seems that a short spurt of extral/ ing Fun 
effort right now would dispose of the i First D' 
Life Membership quota in practically ' *John V 
no time at all. Sufficient enthusiasm} Henry | 
was evidenced at the Leadership Con.) ) Ms. § 


saae ke > James | 
ference to indicate that this is true.) al 











As examples of this enthusiasm, here} )*Reba © 
is a “for instance” or two. Dr. Pal te 
Wear reports that he went home from} /*Lavern 
Bowling Green and contacted some o{| ) Barkley 
his Berea colleagues and some of his} — 
Rural School Improvement Project} } Howar 
pals and in short order had the} ~ a 
promise of about ten life member. |/ Me K. 
ships, many of whom have alread; bila 
laid the cash on the barrelhead. ae i 
Mitchell Davis, Barren County super-f 7) Mrs. G 
intendent, reports that he has sold Annie $ 
fourteen and hopes to get “wef 
pes to get more nov}? fred E. 
that he has replenished his supply off © Virgil I 
application blanks. The prize ex- — 
hibit that has come to our attention Paul. P. 
so far has been Ernest L. Fox, Fayette} ) Ada C 
County director of pupil personnel ~ neg 
He took out a life membership for} ” Donald 
himself during the Leadership Con-| | James ( 
ference. He then returned home and ay : 
immediately started spreading the| ) James I 
gospel among his friends. At las|” _ Cec 
report he had sold 46. Mra 4 
These examples show us that all| } Beverly 
: ‘ ; Clyde F 
we need to do is to get busy. Life! } pruay ¢ 
Memberships almost sell themselves. |” Mrs. Dc 
They represent a good buy either on ‘ ag 
the basis of loyalty to the profession |” b Archie 
or on simple economics. Pay $15 per) ¥ Mrs. Er 
year for 10 years and you're in for a : 
life. The additional publications you) 7 F. Mel’ 
receive are worth the extra money.) | Mrs. Lo 
Sign up right away and we can have|_ ieee 
this task behind us in nothing flat and} 7Tmmp D: 
be free to begin work on the next} } Mitchel 
problem. Let’s get this job done now. © ogy 
and get it behind us. We have many} Tanie K 
other important things to accomplish} } Margan 
this year with but little time in which} Mee 
to do them. @* Harry \ 
On the next page you will find a|7 a 
list of all Kentucky NEA Life Mem-|7 ee . 


bers up to July 1, 1956. Names of] }*Warner 
more recent additions will appear in 


j Fourtu | 
subsequent issues. @ Mildred 
B James 7 
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D (*starre -d names became life 
b that members before the Building 
effort, B Fund was set up and, therefore, 
do not count toward our Build- 
extra ‘ ing Fund quota.) 


of the i First DistRIcT 
Hic ally | *John W. Carr 
Henry Chambers 
Mrs. Katherine Cooper 
“T® James B. Deweese 
true. % Richard Lee Gentry 
. here} @*Reba Gillahan 
. Pat *Carmon M. Graham 
i at ~ W. L. Holland 
trom} #*Lavern Howard 
me of | | Barkley Jones 
+t. |) Roy McDonald 
of his F@ Forrest C. Pogue 
roject |} Howard Reid 
1 the) Margaret M. Rudd 
> Harry Sparks 
mber )% Mrs. K. Robert Wallace 


ready 


eset 


*Seconp DisTRICT 
head. FY tvs. L. W. Allen 
super-f > Mrs. G. W. Atkinson, Jr. 
- sold} | Annie Scott Barnes 
[> Fred T. Burns 
> NOWE | Fred E. Conn 
aly off § Virgil E. Diem 
e ex. | Kenneth A. Estes 
i Mary E. Farley 
nition |} Paul P. Gardner, Jr. 
ayette re mgd ‘ 
Anna Lou Hatcher 
onnel. 9 Moss C. Hill 
p for} > Donald E. Jones 
Con. : James O. Kelley 
d Sara B. Lilly 
ca Mrs. Edna Lindle 
r the} > James B. McEuen 
t last} | Ora Cecil Mackey 
+ Mrs. Mary Magenheimer 
” Mrs. Helen R. Miller 
at all) | Beverly Ann Moore 
Lif Clyde F. Nance 
ilé\"> Prudy Oglesby 
elves. + Mrs. Dorothy C. Peak 
er on Mrs. Lillie K. Peyton 
. || Mrs. Irene Powell 
$S100 | “3* Archie Riehl 
5 per} Mrs. Ernestine Seibert 
» tel Mrs. Clyde L. Shaver 
1 GH. L. Smith 
Ss you) ~ F. Mel Taylor 
oney, | Mrs. Louise K. Whitfield 
have ll E. Eloise Wright 
rave | 
t and} ¢Turp District 


next} | Mitchell Davis 
now *Claude Hightower 
‘f **Mrs. Lucille Hood 

many f= Janie Kiger 
yplish} 9, Margaret Kiger 

hich >*Mary L. Lawrence 
vic | *Mrs. W. Herman Lowe 
>*Harry W. Peters 
ind aby Eugene Russell 
Vi Mrs. John L. Steele 

em a Mary Lee Travelstead 
























es 0 _— M. Willey 
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ai M PeFourrn District 
> Mildred Akin 
— T. Alton 

rnal a 
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NEA Life Members In Kentucky 


As of August 15, 1956 


*William C. Barham 
Gilbert C. Burkhead 
Mrs. Eloise Gregory 
Lonard L. Lindsey 
Mrs. Mary S. Marshall 
Mrs. Carmaleta Medlin 
T. O. Thompson 
Ruadelle Van Norte 
Grace Weller 
Verde Lela White 


FirtH District 


Charles E. Aebersold 
Mrs. R. Allen 
Charles M. Bain 
Eddie Belcher 
Elizabeth Bennett 
Mrs. Carolyn Bergmann 
*Charles W. Blake 
«Paul M. Bolton 
Blanche Booker 
Esther L. Bossung 
Mildred Bott 
O. F. Brown 
Mary Browning 
Omer Carmichael 
Margaret Carson 
Florence Champion 
Grace Champion 
William D. Chilton 
Martha Christensen 
Margaret Clayton 
*Joseph P. Colvin 
Christine Cox 
Ted Crosthwait 
*R. E. Daugherty 
Ruth Elizabeth Davis 
Lettie DeSpain 
J. M. Dodson 
Dorothy Dreisbach 
*Ruth Dunn 
Mrs. Clara O. Eberman 
Mrs. Beulah Fontaine 
Ralph Fontaine 
Mrs. Marguerite D. Fowler 
George Giles 
Thomas B. Godfrey 
Mrs. Gladys Goodell 
Mrs. Frances Gwinn 
Bessie V. Hand 
*Charles H. Hardesty 
Mrs. Amy K. Hays 
Elmo C. Head 
Mrs. Odelle T. Henderson 
G. Charlton Hummel 
Elvene Jordan 
Marguerite Lewis 
John B. Lowe 
Omega Lutes 
N. B. MeMillian 
Elizabeth Middleton 
Mrs. Lorraine Moody 
Sam V. Noe 
Mrs. Emma O. Parker 
Mrs. Florence C. Pendergast 
Sara ~— _— 
J. C. Powell 
Aileen Presnell 
Mrs. G. C. Radcliffe 
*Willie C. Ray 
Irene Reynolds 
Helen L. Ritter 
Anita W. Robinson 
T. Vance Rose 
Nora Lee Rowland 
Mary D. Rowntree 


Mrs. Ruth Ruter 
Margaret T. Sanders 
Helen Seiler 
T. W. Shacklette 
Mrs. R. H. Shipp 
Mrs. R. E. Smith 

*W. Virginia Smith 
Mrs. Carrie F. Smythe 
Frank H. Stallings 

*Norma A. Steinlage 
Dorothy Sternberg 
Mrs. Ruth W. Strobeck 
Elsa Stutz 
Mrs. Anna P. Swan 
Mrs. Geneva Tempel 
Mozella Troutman 
Bertha Trunnel 
Forrest W. Turley 
Mrs. Elizabeth V. Vaughn 
Nelda M. Waterman 
Virginia H. Waters 
Mrs. Dorothy S. Waugh 
Joe F. Wilkes 
Gladys Wyatt 

*Mary May Wyman 
Doris Jean Yochim 
John Zurfluh 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 


Willye Amerson 
Don Bale 
*Nanalyne Brown 
Thelma G. Cawood 
Louise Combs 
Mrs. R. R. Craft 
*A. B. Crawford 
*H. L. Davis 
Elizabeth Dennis 
Frank G. Dickey 
*H. L. Donovan 
*R. A. Edwards 
Mrs. Julia Evans 
*D. T. Ferrell 
Lyman V. Ginger 
Charles C. Graham 
Mrs. Evelyn Greer 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hager 
*Lelia Jane Harris 
Charles W. Hart 
*Ellis F. Hartford 
*Tnez Henry 
*R. E. Jaggers 
R. D. Johnson 
Flem M. Justice 
Mrs. Aubrey B. Keith 
Ray Kelly 
*L. G. Kennamer 
*N. O. Kimbler 
Clyde T. Lassiter 
Robert R. Martin 
Mrs. Fannie Sue Monson 
William J. Moore 
Jean Moss 
Betsy Mynhier 
E. M. Norsworthy 
Jeanette W. Pates 
*Emily Peel 
*C. D. Redding 
Audrey Renfro 
Helen M. Reed 
John M. Ridgway 
John E. Robinson 
*C. N. Shutt 
*Willis A. Sutton, Jr. 
Claude A. Taylor 
*Kenneth H. Thompson 


N. C. Turpen 
*Ida E. Uelschi 

John L. Vickers 

Pat W. Wear 

Mrs. Dorcas W. Willis 
*Mrs. W. C. Wilson 
LaNelle Woods 


EASTERN DIsTRICT 
Mrs. Eunice Cecil 
Grace Conley 

*Donald E. Elswick 

*C. H. Farley 
Virginia P. Greene 
Verne P. Horne 

*Heman H. McGuire 
Alma McLain 
Fred Maynard 
C. B. Nuckolls 

*Boyd Randall 
Earlyne Saunders 

*Virgil O. Turner 

MippLe CUMBERLAND DistTRICcT 
Beatrice Webb Allen 
Tra Bell 
L. W. Buchanan 
Maurice Dick 
Beatrice Powell 
Minnie C. Rubarts 
Robert E. Woosley 


NorTHERN District 
Charles Allphin 
Edgar Baker 

*Dorothy M. Beaver 

*Gretchen Bergmeyer 

*Harold D. Buxton 
J. A. Caywood 
Benjamin Cohn 
Gilby Greene 

*Orie P. Gruelle 

*Mrs. Pauline Herlinger 
Donovan Hill 

* Alfred L. Kress 
Virginia Murrell 

*Sara Rives 

*Glenn O. Swing 
Mrs. William Tupman 
Omer Wagoner 

* Arline Young 


Upper CUMBERLAND DIsTRICT 
John H. Boyd 
J. A. Cawood 
Mrs. Arthur H. Johnson 
Curtis W. Mathis 
William L. Mills 
Golda D. Pensol 
*Ova G. Roaden 
Mildred Rowland 


Upper KENTUCKY RIVER 
J. M. Burkich 
Grazia K. Combs 
W. L. Cooper 
Nancy Ann Couch 
Dave L. Craft 
Homer C. Davis 
Arthur Eversole 

*Lula M. Hale 
Lee G. Johnson 

*F. Arnold Mattox 
Patrick E. Napier 
Jack Niece 
C. V. Snapp 

*Elizabeth Sutton 
Charlcia V. Taylor 

*Marie R. Turner 
Joserhine Vanover 





PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


So You Will Know, Coo... 


September 17, 1956 
Some one said yesterday in the 
meeting of the KEA Centennial Com- 
mittee, that KEA is “people.” I have 
that feeling, too. I believe that KEA 
is as strong as its strongest individual 
member and as weak as its weakest. 
You should know more about your 
professional organization. You should 
know what it is doing, what it is pro- 
posing to do. For that reason, I have 
asked for space in the Journal each 
month to share with you the expe- 
riences I am having as your president. 
And I thought you might like pictures 
when I could get them for you. 
Since I took office last April, I 
have represented you on seventy-three 
occasions (so my little black book 
tells me). Those occasions represent 
hours of from two to three in length 
up to two weeks at a time. So you 
can see the problem I have in making 
a selection from all that we are in- 
volved in . . . I hardly know where 
to start, but since I have already men- 
tioned the Centennial Committee. sup- 
pose I tell you about it first. 


Centennial Committee 


The Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion will celebrate its 100th birthday 
in 1957. Since June 15, a committee 
has met twice in Louisville and twice 
in Lexington. They have been work- 


ing to make this a memorable year 
for you. We feel that this is an op- 
portunity to help the citizens of our 
state know how we feel about our pro- 
fession—the pride we have in teach- 
ing! Very briefly, our plans are these: 
Friday, April 12, will be the BIG 
DAY at the KEA Convention in 1957. 
We are asking all departments and 
sections of KEA to cooperate in mak- 
ing this possible. From two to four 
in the afternoon, a reception will be 
held in your completed headquarters 
building. At 5:30, we will dress up 
and go to the new Fairgrounds Build- 
ing for a banquet and adjourn into 
the auditorium at 8 p.m. for a pag- 
eant. Beginning next month, the 
Journal will carry a special column 
with the details of this day. Your 
pageant was written by Mr. John 
Engle of Fayette County and will be 
produced under the direction of Mr. 
Eben Henson of the Pioneer Play- 
house of Danville. We will have a 
professional Broadway cast with a 
“name” narrator. Mr. Porter Hop- 
kins, Louisville, is writing the history 
of KEA for the souvenir program 
which will be given to you at the 
pageant. Jim Smith is doing the art 
work for this. 

KEA members who have been help- 
ing with these plans are: Virginia 
Murrell, Bellevue: Claudia Payne, 


Elizabeth Dennis 


Ft. Thomas; Edith Davis, Maysville: 77 
Mrs. Lillie K. Peyton, Sturgis; Joe P 
Denney, North Middletown; James 
Smith, Lexington; Dr. Lyman Ginger, 7 
Lexington; John Engle, Fayette 
County; Numia Lee Fouts, Russell; |} 
Mrs. Hattie Glenn and Alice Kennedy. 7 
Jefferson County; Dr. Leonard Meece. 
Lexington; Louise Combs and Gordie} 
Young, Frankfort; Lillian Carpenter. 
Louisville; Newton S. Thomas, Horse 
Cave; J. A. Carroll, Lincoln Institute: 
Helen Wallingford, Maysville; Marvin 
Dodson and Edna Mitchell of thef 
KEA staff. 


% % 


When a committee meets, we try tof 
schedule several other committeef 
meetings within the same weekend tof 
save mileage. For instance, I lef 
school this last Friday at noon anil 
met with one committee at 1 p.m.f 


another | at 2, another at 3, and wih 
= & 
| 








KEA Official Family Ponders Legislation, Services, Centennial 


Three groups of the KEA circle met together at Lexington 
on Saturday, September 15, to talk over matters affecting 
the future of the Association and of Kentucky education 


6 


in general. 


Attending this meeting were members 6 
the Planning Board, the Board of Directors, officer 
of the eleven educational districts and the KEA staf. 
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J the KEA Board of Directors at 6. 


Saturday morning, we had a meeting 
of the KEA district officers, the 
Planning Board, the KEA staff, and 
the Board of Directors. This meeting 
lasted until 2 p.m., and at 3 p.m. we 
had a meeting of the Tenure Com- 
(Mr. Charlton Hummel, 


mission. 


Louisville, chairman of the Tenure 
Commission, has an interesting series 
Fof articles planned for this year’s 
© Journal. 1 hope you enjoyed the first 


one.) On Sunday afternoon at two, 
the Centennial Committee met. 


KEA Board of Directors 


I wish all of you could personally 
know your Board of Directors and 
could have the privilege of working 
with them. The picture will help 
identify them for you, but let me tell 
you just a little about them. 

They represent all levels of the pro- 


fession: One is a principal, six are 


)KEA Directors Hold Dinner Meeting At Lexington 


wo 


county superintendents, three are 
classroom teachers, two are super- 
visors, one is a college president, two 
are city superintendents. They meet 
on call as we need to work. Since 
May 1, the Board has met eight times 
—the shortest of these meetings was 
about an hour in length and the long- 
est over a period of three days. 

The space allotted to me will not 
permit telling you all of the plans 
underway for your professional or- 
ganization, but I will look forward to 
sharing more of them with you in 
subsequent issues of the Journal. I 
hope to see many of you at your fall 
district meetings. 
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Independent 
Districts 
Erie School, 
Olive Hill 
Jackson 
* Monticello 


KEA-NEA 
Pledge List 


*Benton 

* Beechwood 
Catlettsburg 
Caverna 

*Earlington 
Lancaster 

*London 
Lone Jack 
Pineville 
Ravenna 
South Portsmouth 
Emmet Field 

School, Lou. 


With the Departments 


and Sections... 
A special effort is being made to 
include in the Journal news of the 


Counties 

* Carlisle 
*Fleming 
*Lincoln 
*McCreary 














*Carter 

* Jessamine 
Johnson 
Knox 

* Marshall 
Mercer 
Metcalfe 
Muhlenberg 

*Simpson 

*Taylor 


The photographer presents evidence of having cornered some of the “wheels” 
attending the August Leadership Conference at Bowling Green. Left to right, 
| they are J. M. Dodson, KEA executive secretary; Maurice Bement, regional 
© director of the National Citizens Council for Better Schools; Virginia Murrell, 
KEA second vice president; Clyde T. Lassiter, KEA first vice president; 
Elizabeth Dennis, KEA president; and Kelly Thompson, president of the host 
institution, Western Kentucky State College. 


doings of the departments and sec- 
tions of KEA. If officers of these 
various groups will submit news items 
of their activities they will be printed 
on a page or pages with news of other 
groups. 
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LANGUAGES 


in the 


Elementary Schools 


Wm the growth of the United 
States as a world power it has 
become necessary for all of us to be 
more interested in the cultures and 
languages of other peoples. One step 
in the right direction has been the 
tremendous interest in the teaching 
of a second language in the elemen- 
tary grades. This is not just a fad 
to be tried and discarded; it has be- 
come a permanent thing in those 
schools where it has been installed. 
It has received the enthusiastic sup- 
port of parents, teachers, and espe- 
cially the pupils who have found a 
knowledge of a foreign language ex- 
tremely valuable in future school 
work and in life. 


Already nearly 300,000 elementary 
school pupils are studying a foreign 
language in the public schools of 
the United States, and the program is 
in effect in about three-fourths of the 
states. In Cleveland the teaching of 
a second language in the elementary 
schools has been standard proce- 
dure for over thirty years. In Los 
Angeles over 75,000 pupils study lan- 
guages. Nearly every city in Texas 
has its little ones learn Spanish. New 
programs are being started every 
year, and for two years Atlanta, 
Georgia, and Richmond, Virginia, 
have had large experiments involving 
several thousand pupils. 


In Kentucky our school children 
have been taught a second language 
in private schools for years, but in 
the public schools the movement is 
just beginning. In 1954 under the 
leadership of Mr. O. F. Cammack 
and with the supervision of Miss 
Jean Doyle, four classes of Spanish 
and two of French were offered for 
summer school in the Lexington ele- 
mentary schools. A total of 135 chil- 
dren signed up for these courses, and 
the results were outstanding, show- 





DR. HOBART RYLAND is Professor 
of Romance Languages at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. 








ing that in the lower grades pupils 
learn languages rapidly, accurately, 
and with little effort. To them it is 
a game, while as they get older it 
becomes an arduous task. 

During the summer of 1955 the 
program was enlarged, and by the 
summer of 1956 it had doubled. Be- 
cause of the scarcity of regular class- 
room teachers who are also qualified 
to teach languages it has been neces- 
sary to use the same teacher in two 
different schools. The advantage of 
teaching languages in the summer is 
that it does not crowd the usual ele- 
mentary program; but, on the other 
hand, there is a lack of continuity 
which may impair the total learning. 

In the Fayette County system, the 
problem has been approached from 
a different angle. At Picadome 
School under the supervision of the 
principal, Miss Emma Lou Neel, two 
teachers, Mrs. Heze Lee Cobb, third 
grade, and Mrs. Betty Lastinger, fifth 
grade, started teaching French in 















September 1954. The plan has been 
for Mrs. Cobb to teach them for a ff 
year in the third grade and for Mrs, 
Lastinger to get the same pupils in | 


the fifth grade. During the year in 
between they go to Mrs. Cobb for 
one lesson a week. In this way there 
is a continuous program of three 
years during which the pupils ac. 
quire a very fine background. 

In both the Lexington and Fayette 
County programs it has not been 
necessary to engage extra teachers to 
do the job of teaching languages in 
the elementary schools. 

In schools where none of the cle. 
mentary school teachers are trained 
for language work, it is possible for 
parents to pay a few dollars extra a 
month and engage a language spe- 
cialist who can devote about fifteen 
minutes to each group five times a 
week. This system has been used in 
many schools in the United Staies 
and found to be quite satisfactory 

It is hoped that other schools in 
Kentucky will start programs during 
the next year. Ashland has a well 
developed program, and Paintsville 
has started. 





On these two pages are pre- 
sented two viewpoints of some 
experimentation in teaching lan- 
guages in elementary school car- 
ried on in Lexington. On page 10 
is a discussion of changing ideas 
in the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages at all levels. 
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Mrs. Betty Lastinger (right), teacher at Picadome School, looks on as some 


> lil 


of her pupils and a practice teacher enjoy Le Petit Chaperon Rouge (Little 


Red Riding Hood). 
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Gon008 had been in session about 
a month when one day, out of a 
clear sky a third grader came out 
with, “Say, our teacher last year told 
us you would teach us to talk in an- 
other language. How about that? 
Are we going to learn to speak an- 
other language?” Of course, he 


could not know that I had been wait- 


ing for just such an opening. 
So I merely replied, “Oh, would 


you like to learn to speak French? 
How many would like to? Let’s see 


: 
4 
“| 
& 


RRS 


> your hands.” 


Thus, I began my second year of 


: experimenting with French for third 


grade children. 
As is often the case when you know 
what you want to do but don’t know 


"just how to go about it.or what pro- 
cedures to follow, the preceding year 
| I had ordered every available man- 
| ual, course of study, free materials, 
' films, etc., that educational maga- 


zines had published. I had followed 
first one course of study and then 
another, choosing the material I 
wanted most to teach without follow- 
ing any set pattern or method. Last 
year we labeled articles in the room, 
drew pictures and labeled them. 
This, I have since decided, was a 
waste of time —the children could 
learn the names of the objects in 
the room without seeing them in writ- 
ing. This was more interesting and 
required less work, so this year the 


» work has been completely aural-oral. 


Time Saved Elsewhere 
Realizing that one of my greatest 


: obstacles was our short school day 
» and that somehow I must arrange for 


the twenty minutes or so needed for 
the language period, I planned for 
this at the beginning of school. At a 
parents’ meeting I explained that one 


of the things the children could do 
) at home during the year, with the 
} parents’ help, was their spelling. 
| They did such a good job with it 
» that three-fourths of the class seldom 


missed a word and could make very 
good sentences. I decided they could 
handle more difficult work, so we be- 
gan choosing extra words from our 
social studies. We have ten of these 
new words each week. 

Another way we gained a few min- 
utes each day was for the children 
to begin working without delay each 
Morning on some assignment we had 





MRS, HEZE LEE COBB is a third 
grade teacher at Picadome School, 
Fayette County. 
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FRENCH 


In Grade Three 


worked on the previous day. At 
lunch time the children, while getting 
ready for lunch, use this as their 
story hour, a period ordinarily sched- 
uled after lunch. One other means 
of saving time is working up to the 
very last minute of the day. One 
parent wondered why, when he came 
after his child, most of the children 
were still working, while others were 
waiting with caps and coats on in the 
hall. In this manner the children 
were not deprived of other learning 
experiences in order to gain time for 
language. 

During the latter part of November 
we obtained a new manual, French 
in Grade Three. It was a source of 
delight, for it is written in short units 
with suggestions for games accom- 
panying each unit—and any material 
needed in the following unit is sug- 
gested in the preceding unit. I have 
not been able to cover all the units, 
but one of the wonderful things about 
this manual is its flexibility. You 
can spend as much time as you wish 
on one unit, skip the next one, if it 
isn’t suitable, come back to it later 
or skip it altogether. For instance, 





In the June issue of the Na- 
tional Parent-Teacher was an ar- 
ticle by William R. Parker, direc- 
tor of the Foreign. Language 
Program of the Modern Language 
Association. In the article Dr. 
Parker discussed the matter of 
teaching foreign language in the 
elementary school, citing argu- 
ments for and against the prac- 
tice. A typical quote: “Children 
in the early grades have the na- 
tural motivation and the natural 
lack of inhibition. Given con- 
tinuity and progression of instruc- 
tion, they also have the time to 
achieve proficiency. They have a 
remarkable ability to imitate new 
sounds and intonations with amaz- 
ing ease and accuracy. But thanks 
to our long neglect of living lan- 
guages in American education, 
they don’t have enough teach- 
ers worth imitating.” 





when I came to one unit about snow, 
spring flowers were coming up. 
Neither was I ready for the unit 
about Christmas when the time came. 
I merely skipped it, but around 
Christmas time I suggested one day, 
“If any one has a stuffed toy dog 
you might bring it tomorrow.” We 
had big dogs, little dogs, pink cats 
and black ones, teddy bears of all 
sizes, rabbits and even one tiger. 
From this animal unit we learned the 
names of the animals, the size and 
color, the parts of the animal, num- 
ber of eyes, feet, ears, etc. 

One unit that did come at just the 
right time was the unit on clothes. 
We were planning a program for a 
6th grade which was going to study 
about France. We decided to have 
an Easter parade. We did just that 
on Friday before Easter. After each 
child had walked across the room the 
announcer would describe in French 
what he or she was wearing and then 
say “How pretty she is!” or, “Isn’t 
he good looking?” Two of the chil- 
dren had been in a style show some- 
time before this and were very 
pleased to show the others just how 
to walk and what to do. Every child 
tried out for the style show and the 
children voted on the ones they 
thought would be the best models. 

We made up a dance to the song 
“Sur le pont d’Avignon” that five 
boys and five girls did to the music. 

We had a telephone conversation 
in French. One child invited an- 
other to come over to play. After 
several had come, they decided to 
play school. They did many of the 
things we had been doing in the 
room. 

One of the great difficulties is find- 
ing time to review. There is so much 
interesting material in the manual 
that I hate to miss a single unit. Yet 
I know I cannot cover it all. 

I have substituted some of the 
songs that I had taught previously 
for some of those in the manual. 
Next year I hope to obtain records 

Turn to Page 28 
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A NEW Approach To FL Teaching 


Mes has been said during recent 
years about the teaching of for- 
eign languages in our schools. It is 
important that this subject be kept 
before all teachers and administrators 
who are concerned with it. Language 
publications have done a particularly 
good job in presenting various views 
relating to the reappraisal of the role 
of foreign languages in the curricu- 
lum of the American educational sys- 
tem. As a teacher of German, I shall 
speak more directly to the teaching 
of this language, but I believe that 
my comments will be no less appli- 
cable to the teaching of all modern 
foreign languages. 

Our reappraisal of the role modern 
languages are to play in the Ameri- 
can schools goes back to World War 
II. The influence of having to teach 
members of the Armed Forces in the 
little time available led to a more 
direct teaching approach. In recent 
years, however, the trend seems to 
have been arrested. Most schools 
still use the classical mode of instruc- 
tion, with major emphasis on gram- 
mar and translation. Even today 
there is nothing wrong with this 
method per se. However, times and 
conditions have changed and our 
goals should be in line with our pres- 
ent-day educational aims. 


Few students and fewer adminis- 
trators are willing to regard the study 
of foreign languages as a beneficial 
discipline that will sharpen a stu- 
dent’s mind. Language instruction 
for American students must serve a 
realistic and practical purpose if it 
is to be popular and permanent. 


Interest Lags 


It is ironical that at a time when 
Americans are travelling and serving 
in so many lands, foreign language 
instruction in American schools 
should have difficulty in maintaining 
itself. Right now when college en- 
rollments in America are rising, there 
is generally no such corresponding 
increase in the study of foreign lan- 
guages. I think it is wrong to say 





DR. JOHN H. UBBEN is Associate 
Professor of German Language and 
Literature at the University of Ken- 
tucky. 
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that Americans are not interested in 
foreign languages. In a country like 
America where there are so many 
cultural and linguistic ties with other 
lands, there is bound to be much in- 
terest in the languages of those coun- 
tries. 

If foreign language requirements 
are to be maintained or increased in 
American institutions of learning, the 
teachers will have to change their ob- 
jectives. An instructor with even a 
minimum of experience knows that 
all beginning language students pos- 
sess great curiosity about foreign 
languages. They are eager to learn 
something about another language 
and the culture which it represents. 








It is only when the student is sub- 
jected to a thorough-going study of 
the grammar that his interest in the 
new language begins to die. 

This writer has made the observa- 
tion in many of his German classes: 
The more direct the approach to 
learning the new language, the better 
class interest will be maintained. For 
good student interest, class instruc- 
tion and recitation should be largely 
oral. The student who can say a few 
things reasonably well in a foreign 
language is apt to continue with the 
subject and do good work. Many 
teachers of foreign languages are be- 
coming increasingly aware that the 
oral approach is more realistic and 
interesting. They are changing their 
teaching methods and subject matter 
with the result that fewer students 
drop out of the class for lack of in- 
terest. 

Foreign language teachers at the 
University of Kentucky have in re- 
cent years combined considerable 


reading with grammar instruction as 
early as the first lesson in the begin. 
ning course. So-called laboratory 
courses in all modern languages, for 
speaking and listening practice, have 
been added to the curriculum. 


Oral Approach Adds Interest 


Of course, this is not enough. Our 
whole approach to the subject of 
teaching modern foreign languages 
should be modernized. As long as 


we are using standard textbooks in P 
German grammar our results are not [7 
going to change much. We need [ 


textbooks that stress the oral ap- 


proach. They should contain a wealth 7 
of illustrated material and many al- 


lusions to the culture of the people 
whose language we are studying. An 
interested student learns considerably 
more than one who is bored and 
merely fulfills a requirement. Gram- 


mar should be an adjunct in the oral F ' 
fa lo 


approach to learning a foreign lan- 
guage and not the main objective in 
the course. The student who learns 
English in whole phrases and sen- 


tences, will also benefit more from } 
such an approach in learning a for- 
eign language than by pondering | 


over grammatical forms that have 
no meaning for him even in English. 
Concentrating on forms of grammar 
and selected vocabulary lists has not 
been very successful. 

It is time to present foreign lan- 
guage instruction through ideas and 
concepts which the student can un- 
derstand and appreciate. The state- 
ment, “Ich sehe ein Haus” (I see a 
house), means much more to him 
than just the verb form “sehe” (see) 
alone. Later when he has learned 
whole concepts, he will also begin to 
see the relationship of words to each 
other and study the special forms. 

Teachers are frequently surprised 
to see that their students who are s0 


mediocre in grammar, do quite well 


in translation work. They often com- 
prehend the whole thought expressed, 
although they may not know the par- 
ticular forms of some of the individ- 
ual words. 


Too many language classes get into 
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The oral approach is | 
very successful with such students. ) 
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HE story that follows is a true 
Bie. It had for its setting a val- 
ley that winds along Troublesome 
Creek beneath hills splashed with 
autumn color. 

* * * 


“The bus is on time,” I was think- 


' ing, as I took the only empty seat 
) near the front. The trip to town over 
© the mountain would take about half 
© an hour; I relaxed into the velvety 
) cushion of the seat, and prepared to 
) enjoy the short ride. 


] glanced at the woman beside me 
and thought what a lovely picture 


> she made in her brown ensemble, 


complete with hat and gloves. This 


} was no local passenger, I knew. from 


her dress, and I sat a little straighter, 
hoping she would open a conversa- 


a 


She did and before long I learned 


' that she worked in our state capital. 
' Ah! A government employee, per- 


haps a senator’s secretary, surely 
someone very important. I sat at at- 


- tention, eager to learn more. 


When she remarked that this was 
her first trip back to our section in 
several years, I said, “You wont 
know our town now. It has changed 
a lot in the last few years. Among 
other things, we have a new radio 
station; we will see the tower on the 
way.” 

“Is that right? A radio tower?” 
came the response. And then, “We 
had one in our town until just lately 
when a storm blowed it down.” 

Startled, I looked at my seatmate. 
Surely I had heard wrong. One 
dressed so attractively ... But no, the 
word was there in the air around us, 
hovering, smashing the illusion I had 
built, mocking the finely dressed lady 
beside me. And depressed, I slumped 
into my seat, realizing afresh how 
important a word is—how one word 
can hurt or help us, draw people to- 
ward us or drive them away. 


* *% * 


I have come to call this story “The 
Lady in Brown” and my new pupils 
hear it each year. It is a part of 
my effort to create for them a sense 
of the importance of every single 


_ RUBY B. ALLEN (Mrs. Everett M.) 
is a graduate of Hindman Settlement 
School, Science Hill Preparatory School 
for Girls, and Wellesley College. She 
has taught twelve years in Perry 
County Schools, teaching English, 
Spanish and speech. She is currently 
president of the Kentucky Council of 
Teachers of English. 
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CORRECT SPEECH 
A Challenge To All 


word they utter, to help them to see 
that perhaps one mistake may deter- 
mine which jobs we get, which 
friends we make, or (heavens!) even 
what husbands or wives will be ours. 
In short, one’s manner of speaking 
can very easily determine the very 
course of one’s life. 

Most of us agree that the supreme 
purpose of education is to help the 
student find and fill his place in 
society as a healthy, happy and use- 
ful citizen. We believe we should 
teach him to read with comprehen- 
sion, express himself with clarity, and 
to live happily with others. We 
search for his latent capacities and 
provide for him meaningful activi- 
ties suited to his abilities and inter- 
ests. These objectives are worthy: 
without them our system of educa- 
tion would be hollow, lacking in pur- 
pose and direction. 


Good Speech A Necessity 

Yet, in our classrooms, one vital 
need remains — the need of speech. 
This is not a need for fancy, dramatic 
pieces or formal, public orations — 
but for a correct, workable, everyday 
manner of speaking that the student 
will carry with him for the rest of his 
life, one that should be an asset. not 
a handicap. 

And this need all too often is un- 
heeded, neglected, ignored. Why? 


fy 


Ruby Allen 





Because the history teacher says this 
job belongs to the English depart- 
ment; the English teacher declares it 
is the speech teacher’s job; and the 
speech teacher (if there is one) asks 
how can she ever get through the 
speech book if she is expected to stop 
and teach what looks like grammar. 
This is the picture. The result? 
Every spring we see our graduates 
march off the stage with diplomas in 
their hands, pride in their hearts, and 
a collection of errors in speech that 





will brand them throughout all the 
years ahead. We can all hear them: 
“I done got my homework,” “It sure 
is,” “The principal gave it to John 
and I.” “Each one took their books,” 
and so on, ad infinitum. 

Who is to blame? All of us. We 
have shoved the responsibility off to 
the speech teacher when there was 
one, and expected her in a one-half 
credit course to do the job for us: 
when there wasn’t one, we have pre- 
tended that the problem did not exist. 
Fortunate indeed is the school with a 
fully-developed speech program 
where every child has the service of 
a full-time speech teacher; but she 
would be the first to agree that speech 
training must exist throughout the 
whole school, in English, yes, but in 
history, biology and physics as well. 


What’s To Be Done? 

The situation is bad, but it is not 
hopeless. There are, I believe, defi- 
nite steps to remedy it which will re- 
quire little effort and only a few min- 
utes of class time. 

First, we can create in our pupils 
an acute consciousness of the need 
Turn to Page 26 
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- “necessity is the mother of in- 
vention,” a desire to improve 
must be the father of advancement, 
and there could be no more worthy 
offspring than a method of intro- 
ducing good books, and many of 
them, to our pupils. 

Western High School, in Anderson 
County, is a small school, fifteen 
miles from the county seat, and be- 
cause of limited enrollment cannot 
offer a great variety of subjects. 
Challenged, however, by the knowl- 
edge that there must be some way 
in which we could excel, we decided 
to have a library second to none in 
rural Kentucky. 

Two years ago an inventory 
showed that one unabridged diction- 
ary, a set of Compton’s Encyclo- 
pedia, and a few much-neglected 
classics afforded all the library possi- 
bilities we had. It is true that an 
occasional “Western” or love story 
found its way into the classroom and 
“funnies” frequently reached the epi- 
demic stage; but library facilities 
were next to nil. 

The principal and the teacher of 
English, bent upon mastering this 
dilemma, went to the Surplus Prop- 
erty Depot in Frankfort. Here they 
found mountains of books, but the 
mountains had to be explored and 
dross separated from nuggets of 
some value. The task of selecting 
books from shelves, stacks, and boxes 
was not an easy one, but eventually 
an assortment of 1000 books was 
selected and taken to our school. 

Now we had books, but no library 
room, not even shelves. Temporary 
shelving was soon arranged in one 
of the classrooms, and we went to 
work in earnest to encourage read- 





WYATT SHELY, 


a graduate of 


Berea College, is teacher of English 
at Western High School, Anderson 
County. 
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ing. Results were gratifying, for we 
found that some high school pupils 
who had never read a library book 
now read one or two, and we found 
that many of our pupils rejoiced in 
the opportunity to read. 

A record was kept as to the num- 
ber and type of books read, and we 
tried to guide our pupils into read- 
ing a wide range of subjects. We 
held required reading to a minimum, 
but soon found that some of the 
pupils were choosing books that easi- 
ly find their way into “approved 
lists.” 





We had no one on the faculty with 
library training, so the school de- 
cided to send the English teacher to 
the University of Kentucky for the 
summer session (1954) where he 
took courses in Organization and 
Library Management. He returned 
again for the Library Workshop in 
1955. 

Early in the present year addi- 
tional books were bought by the 
Board of Education, and a number 
of interested citizens have made valu- 
able contributions. Our school also 
won a 54-volume set of Great Books 
including writers from the days ‘of 
Homer to the present time. Perma- 
nent shelving was installed in a larger 
room, and careful sorting afforded 
books for classroom libraries. Care- 
ful and continuous screening is help- 
ing us to develop a collection of ma- 
terial which we trust will prove an 
asset of great worth to the com- 
munity. 

Our library now contains several 





GOOD BOOKS 
To The Rescue 









thousand volumes, some classified ac. 
cording to the Dewey Decimal Sys. 
tem, and a great majority of our 





pupils find their reading period the 





most popular one of the day. 





Two daily newspapers and a dozen 
or more popular magazines come reg. 
ularly into our library and add much 
to the pupils’ pleasure. Favorite edi- 
torials as well as articles of more 
than ephemeral interest are clij ped 
and kept in files. 









We now feel secure in our reading 
program and are beginning to expand 
our use of the library as a source of 
reference, and encourage our teach- 
ers to make assignments that require 
use of our materials. 











We do not say that our program & 
even approaches the maximum of 
service, but we do feel that our pupils 
are beginning to appreciate great 
writers, that they are learning inde. 
pendence in finding information, that 
library usage has improved _ their 
study habits, and above all, that our 
parents are beginning to realize the 
importance of the library. 














Some of the men built our shelves. 
made a magazine rack, and donated 
book ends. Women of the PTA have 
helped in mending and cataloging. 

Turn to Page 2! 











































Wyatt Shely 
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Music Educators Move 


National 


The Music Educators 


Conference, which has been a depart- 


ment of the National Education As- 
sociation since 1940, but which has 
maintained its headquarters in Chi- 
cago, has moved to home base in the 
NEA Education Center in Washing- 
ton, ). C. Since 1951 a small liaison 
ofice has been maintained in Wash- 
ington. 

This move, which was completed in 


i » September when the last of nine and 
ipped & * ; ; 
) one-half tons of material and equip- 

_ [> ment were deposited in the new 
ac'ing F) MENC offices, marked a significant 
xpand F) milestone in the history of the or- 
) ganization. It will celebrate its 50th 
teach. | birthday at the same time that the 
NEA celebrates 
' Philadelphia next year. 


ogram & 


its Centennial in 


Vanett Lawler, MENC Executive 


» Secretary, has announced that C. V. 
pupils & 


Buttleman, Executive Secretary 
Emeritus, is moving from the Chi- 


‘cago office to join the Washington 
| staff as director of publications. Miss 
_ Lawler said also that the present staff 
» is expected to double within the next 


few months. 





University Of Kentucky 
Dramatized In New Film 

A movie depicting the role of the 
University of Kentucky has been pro- 
duced by the University itself, mark- 
ing the first time that the institution 
has attempted such a venture. 

University officials announced that 
several copies of the movie, “The 
Golden Key,” are available for show- 
ing before schools and other Ken- 
tucky groups. The movie is in color, 
and was produced by UK’s Depart- 
ment of Radio Arts. Various other 
UK departments cooperated in plan- 
ning and producing the film. 

“The Golden Key” illustrates the 
various services performed by the 
University, including those of teach- 
ing, research and extension activities 
throughout the state. The process 
of “searching for truth” on a campus 
also is developed in the film. 

Prints of the film may be obtained 
for showing by contacting the Uni- 
versity Film Service, located in the 
basement of the Agriculture Building. 
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Free Films Listed 
By Cincinnati Service 
Nearly 200 16mm-sound films, 
available on free loan to clubs, 
church groups, employee audiences 
and other organizations, are listed 
in a new “Pocket Guide to Free 
Films.” The booklet, listing the films 
and giving information about sched- 
uling them, is available free from 
Modern Talking Picture Service at 
9 Garfield Place, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The 193 films described in the 
booklet range from a documentary 
on present-day Alaska to a cartoon 
on stock investing, from driving safe- 
ty to rocket experiments, from steel- 
making to rose-growing. The films 
average 25 minutes in length and 
most of them are in full color. 
The films are made available on 
free loan by business and industry 
as a public information service. 
There is no cost to the user except 
postage. 





Greeting Card Sales 
Swell UNICEF Fund 


The United Nations Children’s 
Fund (UNICEF) has readied for sale 
its 1956 collection of holiday greet- 
ing cards. The designs for this year’s 
cards were donated by three inter- 
nationally-known artists—Americans 
Saul Steinberg and Joseph Low, and 
Jamini Roy of India. 

The distinctive designs of the 
UNICEF holiday greeting cards are 
responsible in part for the rapid rise 
in the sale of their cards through 
the years. In 1949 sales were one 
hundred and thirty thousand cards. 
The 1955 sales were over four and 
one half million. 

The other and equally important 
factor in the increased sales is that 
purchasers know that all profits from 
the cards are used by the United 
Nations Children’s Fund to provide 
food, medicines and public health 
equipment for the benefit of the 
world’s six hundred million sick and 
needy children. 

The cards come in boxes of ten 
and sell at $1.00 per box. They may 
be ordered by check or money order 
from the UNICEF Greeting Card 
Fund, United Nations, New York. 


National Teachers Day 
Set by AEW Sponsors 


Friday, November 16, has been des- 
ignated “National Teachers Day” by 
the sponsors of American Education 
Week. This day, set aside for the 
first time this year, is a day during 
this annual observance when com- 
munities are urged to pay special 
tribute to their teachers. The 1956 
observance will be November 11-17. 
Theme for the week will be “Schools 
for a Strong America.” 

Among the promotional materials 
prepared at AEW headquarters to 
aid schools and community organiza- 
tions in planning programs, exhibits, 
radio programs, window displays and 
similar activities, are two new items: 
A placemat containing A Recipe for 
a Good School for use in tearooms, 
cafeterias, hotels; and a 16-page 
booklet entitled How’s Business? 
Based on Chamber of Commerce 
facts and figures, the booklet is a 
graphic explanation of why good 
schools mean higher incomes, higher 
retail sales, higher standards of liv- 
ing. 

Requests for information or orders 
for AEW materials may be sent to 
American Education Week, National 
Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D.C. 





Business Men Asked 
To Aid School Expansion 

Congress’ refusal to provide fed- 
eral aid to education places new re- 
sponsibility on business men and 
other community leaders to provide 
school and college facilities equal to 
rising enrollments and national man- 
power needs, President John S. Cole- 
man of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States said recently. 

He noted that school and college 
enrollments this fall will be up 10 
million over those of 1950 and that 
an additional 10 million is expected 
by 1965. 

“The expansion of our economy 
and our national security,” he added, 
“require such manpower development 
and should demonstrate to every 
American the wisdom of school ex- 
pansion.” 

The Chamber president said it is 
his “earnest hope” that business men 
everywhere will take the initiative in 
meeting the challenge of school 
needs, 
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Wins 


. we must never lose sight of the very heart of edu- 


“ee 


cation: good teaching itself... . The quality of American 
teaching has never been better. But the rewards for too 
many teachers are not commensurate with their work and 
their role in American life.” 

This reference to the teacher was made in January 
1956 by the President of the United States in a special 
message to the Congress. It expresses a view held by 
most citizens in high office and those who aspire to it. 

Never in history has more attention been given by the 
whole American people to the teacher and the school. 
This year a great White House Conference on Education 
was held in the nation’s capital. Two thousand citizens 
participated. In hundreds of “grass roots” conferences 
that preceded it in states and communities 500,000 per-. 
sons took part. 

Appraisals of teachers and schools come continuously 
to the citizenry by press, radio, and television—they ap- 
pear in news stories, editorials, cartoons, and dramatic 
portrayals on the screen. Nearly 500 articles on educa- 
tion were published in lay magazines of national circu- 
lation during the school year that closed June, 1956. 
Most of them dealt with the problems of education in- 


telligently and understandingly. 


it’s your move! 
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Teachers themselves are energetically at work in the 
renewed activities relating to schools and education, 
More than 659,000 of them belong to their national jro- 
fessional organization. There are 5,900 local associations 
affiliated with the NEA. The combined membershiy of 
the state associations is 1,200,000. During the current 
year there were more conferences and workshops for the 
improvement of instruction than had been held any previ- 
ous year. A record number of college graduates are 
ready to enter the classroom. The president of the NEA 
has inspired teachers across the nation with the slogan 
“Proud to Teach.” 


This is an exciting year for the teacher. Concern for 
education is on its highest plateau in American history. 
This, too, is a crisis. Not a threat, but a promise. There 
is, of course, much to do—construct school buildings. 
provide even more teachers, establish rewards for all 
teachers “commensurate with their work.” But the whole 
American people are now working toward these goals. 
Teachers, themselves, cannot fail. They will not. If you 
have not yet joined your national, state and local asso- 


ciations 
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, ‘A Message From Martha 


To American Teachers: 


It is my high privilege to greet 
you as President of the NEA in the 
most momentous year of its long his- 
tory and of your own professional 
life. This is our Centennial. We 
all, in a sense, are a hundred years 
old. Each of us whenever, or wher- 
ever, he joined the profession, picked 
up the baton successively handed 
down to him from those who started 
on the mark a century ago. There 
has been no break in the progression. 
Its achievements belong especially to 
no epoch and are creditéd to no one 
individual. They have uniformly in- 
creased in scope and importance as 
the years went by. They are the ac- 
complishments of the profession as a 
whole. Every one of us can be proud 
to have had a part to play. 

It is appropriate that we hold our 
annual convention next summer in 
Philadelphia where the NEA began. 
There we will dedicate ourselves 
anew to the purposes we have stead- 
fastly adhered to through ten dec- 
ades, and re-state them in terms dic- 
tated by the needs of today. 

It is appropriate, also, that we meet 
in the birthplace of those freedoms 
which only an enlightened citizenry 
can attain and preserve. The theme 
of our convention is “Education 
Moves Freedom Forward.” Its pro- 
gram will reflect the significance of 
the organized profession’s first one 
hundred years. The contributions of 
the public school to a free, prosper- 


ous, and democratic nation will be 
recounted by speakers, portrayed 
with exhibits and pageantry, and cele- 
brated in song. 

The observance of the NEA Cen- 
tennial will be by no means confined 
to the annual convention, June 30- 
July 6. There is a place in the drama 
for all teachers. You will, of course, 
join in the nationwide birthday cele- 
bration April 4 when some 6,000 
local associations will hold parties to 
commemorate the founding of the 
NEA. At these parties and at other 
events centering around the Centen- 
nial, teachers will do more than count 
the candles on the birthday cake. 
They will re-tell and appraise the 
achievements of American education 
for a century. They will relate the 
story of education in their own com- 
munities in a program of educational 
interpretation which will deepen the 
appreciation of citizens for their own 
schools and for the work which teach- 
ers are doing to improve national and 
community life. Write to the NEA 
for information on the national pro- 
gram and for helpful suggestions in 
planning your own. 


The Centennial is the greatest op- 
portunity that has ever come to the 
profession to elevate its position and 
advance the interests of the schools 
it serves. The opportunity will not 
come again for a hundred years. 
Let’s make the most of it. 


Martha A. Shull, President 


National Education Association 











|The Neighbors 


gone to a lot of trouble studying that 
stuff.” 


(Reprinted by permission of the Chicago Tribune- 
New York News Syndicate, Inc.) 
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Bement Speech Available 


Many who attended the Leadership 
Conference at Bowling Green asked 
about the possibilities of obtaining a 
copy of the address given there by 
Maurice Bement, regional director of 
the National Citizen’s Council for 
Better Schools. The speech has been 
mimeographed and is available upon 
request. Write to KEA, 1421 Hey- 
burn Bldg., Louisville 2. 

In the speech, Bement listed some 
of the questions people are: asking 
about their schools and made some 
suggestions for working with the pub- 
lic. 





Lyman Ginger Named 


Education College Dean 


Dean Lyman V. Ginger has been 
named Dean of the College of Edu- 
cation by the University of Kentucky 
Board of Trustees. The post was held 
by Dr. Frank G. Dickey until he re- 
cently assumed the presidency at the 
University. 

Dr. Ginger has been serving as 
dean of the College of Adult and Ex- 
tension Education at the University. 
Prior to becoming dean he was on 
the faculty of the college he now 
heads, having served as director of 
the University School and head of the 
Division of Instruction and Place- 
ment. He will continue to supervise 
activity in the College of Adult and 
Extension Education pending further 
study of the situation by the Board of 
Trustees. 


Ginger served two terms as presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation. He has been active in the 
work of the National Education As- 
sociation, serving as Second Vice 
President, as a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee and presently as First 
Vice President. A committee has 
been formed to promote his candi- 
dacy for NEA President in prepara- 
tion for the election at the Philadel- 
phia Convention next July. 


Eye Health Important 

This is national “Sight-Saving 
Month”— and a good time to take 
stock of your own eye health score- 
card. When did you last have a 
thorough, professional eye examina- 
tion? The National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness recommends 
one every two years, especially for 
men and women over forty. 
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Meet Your New 
State Officers and 
Board Members 


O" new president, Dorcas Willis 
(Mrs. John T.), lives on Rural 
Route 2, Paris. A graduate of Paris 
High School and the University of 
Kentucky, she teaches Social Studies 
at the North Middletown School. 
She has been a teacher for thirty- 
five years and during that time has 
missed only two KEA Conventions. 

In addition to serving as the state 
president of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers she is active in numer- 
ous other organizations. She is the 
KEA Director from CKEA and is a 
member of the Board of Directors of 
CKEA. She belongs to Delta Kappa 
Gamma, the North Middletown 
Woman’s Club, the American Legion 
Auxiliary, and sings in the choir of 
the Paris Presbyterian Church. She 
has just been appointed to represent 
Kentucky on the NEA Commission of 
the American Legion Auxiliary. 

Dorcas is a good example to all of 
us that teachers can and do assume 
responsibilities as citizens as well as 
duties in the classroom. 

Other officers and Board Members 
are: 

Vice President, Mrs. Gladys 
Goodell, 1743 Fleming Road, Louis- 
ville; Secretary, Mrs. Helen Van 
Curon, Harlan. 

Board of Directors by Districts 
(Newly elected members starred) : 

First, Miss Reba Gillahan, Marion; 
Second, Mrs. Helen Miller, Rural 
Route 5, Hopkinsville; Third, *Mrs. 
Belle Burks, Glasgow; Fourth, Miss 
Arley Wheeler, Glendale; Fifth No. 
1, Mrs. Hattie Glenn, 8 Pin Oak Lane, 
Louisville; Miss Omega Lutes, 1463 
South Third St., Louisville; Central 
No. 1, *Mrs. Virgie Craft, 227 Col- 
lege St., Winchester; Central No. 2, 
Mrs. Lanelle Woods, Route 1, Wil- 
more. 

Eastern No. 1, Miss Lacie Penning- 
ton, 812 Rogers Court, Ashland; 
Eastern No. 2, Robert Hellard, 
102314 East Second St., Maysville; 
Northern, Mrs. Willie Norton, 38 
Silver Avenue, South Fort Mitchell; 
Upper Cumberland, *Miss Thomas- 
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ine Garnett, Harlan; Middle Cumber- 
land, Mrs. Beatrice Powell, Russell 
Springs; Upper Kentucky River, 
Miss Josephine Vanover, Jenkins. 


Report from National 

Classroom Teachers’ Conference 

More than three hundred teachers 
from all parts of the United States 
attended the National Conference of 
the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers at Lewis and Clark College 
in Portland, Oregon, in July. The 
theme of the conference was “Public 
Education — Our Democratic Heri- 
tage.” General sessions featuring 
top speakers from the college and 
the community, discussion groups 
and clinics were all included in the 
ten-day conference. Addresses in- 
cluded such topics as “Promoting 
Emotional Growth in the Classroom,” 


“Science, the Key Classroom Tool,” 
and “Providing for the Truly Under. 
educated—The Gifted Child—in the 
Normal Classroom.” 

John Mohr, Crestwood; Miss 
Gladys Wyatt, Louisville, and Mrs, 
Dorcas Willis, Paris, represented 
Kentucky at the conference. 


Resolutions Passed By 
The NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers 
Among the resolutions reported by 
the Resolutions Committee to the Na. 
tional Conference are the following: 
1. Salary Schedules. The Depart. 
ment firmly believes that better quali- 
fied personnel will be attracted and 
held in the profession when salary 
schedules and working conditions are 
raised to professional levels. . . That 
grave damage is done to teaching 





9:00 a.m. 
12:00 Noon Lunch 
2:00 p.m. Address: 


8:00 p.m. 
Superintendent 
Principal 


PTA Leader 


Classroom Teacher 
Reception 


Resolutions 


Discipline 
Salary 
Projects 


TEPS 


6:30 p.m. Banquet 





Department of Classroom Teachers 
of the National Education Association 


Sixteenth Southeast Regional Conference 
Sheraton-Seelbach Hotel 
Louisville, Kentucky 
November 9-10, 1956 


Tentative Program 
THEME: The Classroom Teacher — Key to an Educated People 
Friday, November 9, 1956 
Orientation and Visitation in schools 


David C. Guhl, President 

Department of Classroom Teachers, NEA 
NEA Services to the Classroom Teacher: 

Dr. Lyman V. Ginger, Vice-President, NEA 

Panel: Implications of Merit Rating 


School Board Member 


Movie: Fire in Their Learning 


Saturday, November 10, 1956 
State Breakfasts (Pictures) 


Address: Margaret Stevenson, Executive Secretary 
Department of Classroom Teachers, NEA 
Professional Welfare: Group Meetings 
m. Advisory Council Luncheon 
-m. Symposium: Research Pamphlets 


National Conference 


NEA Convention 


Address: Dr. T. M. Stinnett 
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stafls by schedules which emphasize 
the salaries of beginning teachers 
but neglect to compensate the experi- 
enced teachers proportionately in 
terms of their long years of effective 
service. . . Recommends a single 
salary schedule providing a mini- 
mum beginning salary of at least 
$4200 for teachers with a bachelor’s 
degree including specific preparation 
for teaching, and a salary of $10,000 
or more for teachers with five years 
of preparation and 15 years of teach- 
ing experience. 

2. Merit Rating. The Department 
reaffirms its stand in opposition to 
current merit rating or incentive 
schemes as they relate to salary 
scheduling. . . . Believes in continuing 
research in determining objective 
criteria for salary scheduling but it 
maintains that experience has shown 
conclusively that basing salaries on 
merit rating destroys professional re- 
lations, creates professional ° strife, 
and impedes the cooperative improve- 
ment of education by teachers and 
administrators. 

3. Professional Ethics. The De- 
partment urges every classroom 
teacher to adhere to the high profes- 
sional ideals established in the NEA 
Code of Ethics, by which the teacher 
can assume increasing responsibility 
for his own professional conduct and 
for the conduct of his profession. 

Other resolutions recommended 
leaves of absence without loss of pay 
for teachers who assume major 
responsibilities in local, state, and na- 
tional professional organizations, ad- 
vocated the teaching of basic funda- 
mentals in the classroom, urged the 
Congress of the United States to 
amend the present tax law to exempt 
teachers’ educational expenditures, 
and questioned the interpretation 
given to the present teacher aide 
program. 


Teachers Represent KEA Groups 

Eloise T. Gregory, fourth grade 
teacher in Springfield serving in the 
capacity of TEPS representative from 
KEA, was on a committee which 
evaluated Teacher Education at 
Georgetown College. She is Vice 


Chairman of the TEPS Commission 


of KEA, 


Miss Frances May who teaches 
third grade in the Lebanon City 
Schools was elected from the Fourth 
Educational District to attend the Na- 
tional Education Association Conven- 
tion. 
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“A Bold-Faced, 
Official Lie...” 


E LECTIONS cost a shocking amount. 
They cost far more than shows 
on the books. Listen to Philip L. 
Graham, Publisher of The Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald, Washing- 
ton, D.C.: 

“We maintain a bold-faced, official 
lie about the cost of political cam- 
paigns and the amounts of political 
contributions. .. . We do this by hav- 
ing a federal law which limits ex- 
penditures by a candidate for Con- 
gress to a maximum of $5,000, by a 
candidate for the Senate to $25,000, 
and by a national political committee 
to $3,000,000. Now a Senator, even 
in a small state, cannot run for 
$25,000 and in a state like Illinois he 
cannot run for $250,000. But the 
law remains on the books, the myth 
is maintained by a series of long- 
practiced manipulations and _ eva- 
sions, and so we force the able man 
entering politics to launch his career 
with an initial act of blatant hypoc- 
risy. And to endure this indignity 
every time he runs again. 

“In fact, few if any people actually 
know what modern political cam- 
paigns do cost. One of the most re- 
spected members of the Senate has 
told me that in his state (about the 
size of Illinois) over $3,000,000 was 
spent in a recent gubernatorial elec- 
tion. 

“But the existing system perpetu- 
ates the fraudulent impression that 
political campaigns are but a fraction 
of what they are. Thus in the 1952 
presidential campaign a total of $17,- 
500,000 was reported by the national 
committees of the two major parties. 
Some students of the matter estimate 
that actual expenditures came closer 
to $100,000,000. 

“The limitations of $25,000 for the 
Senate and $5,000 for the House are 
patently laughable. For there are 
counties in this country where even a 
sheriff's race costs from ten to twenty 
times more than $25,000.” 

TV, radio, air travel, the high cost 
of printing and the low buying power 
of the dollar — all these have served 





LUCILE ELLISON (Mrs. George R.) 
is assistant secretary of the NEA De- 
fense Commission and staff liaison 
with the NEA Citizenship Committee. 


to send campaign costs sky-rocketing. 
In general, the man who has the 
money can buy America’s ear. 

And, in general, elections are 
financed by a comparatively few 
large contributors. Because of their 
important financial support, it is pos- 
sible for these large contributors to 
have undue influence with elected 
officials. 

Obviously, one of the major needs 
is for more information: How much 
do campaigns cost? Who puts up 
the money? How is the money spent? 

Should there be ceilings on spend- 
ing? If so, should they not be more 
realistic? (Many students of prac- 
tical politics think that ceilings on 
contributions and spending are use- 
less, in that ways to circumvent the 
rules will always be found. Others 
hold that ceilings would be workable 
if the present laws were liberalized. ) 

Should an income tax deduction be 
allowed for campaign contributions? 
Should national broadcasting sys- 
tems be required to supply equal time 
to all political parties receiving cer- 
tain percentages of the vote? What 
equitable plan can be devised to 
remedy these evils? 

Various plans have been suggested. 
The idea of a non-partisan political 
fund has received some favorable 
consideration. Other suggestions: a 
national foundation to handle all 
contributions; financing of cam- 
paigns by the federal government (a 
plan followed by Great Britain, where 
election costs are kept at a mini- 
mum). 

As long ago as 1870 Congress be- 
gan to look at the need to prevent 
election frauds. In 1956, spurred by 
public interest, Congress took a new 
interest in election spending. 

Senate bills before the 84th Con- 
gress relating to these matters were: 
S.636, introduced in 1955 by Senator 
Hennings (D., Mo.) and others; 
S.3308, introduced in 1956 by Sena- 
tors Johnson (D., Tex.), Knowland 
(R., Calif.) and 85 co-sponsors; 
H. R. 9558 introduced by Repre- 
sentative Mills (D., Ark.). (Copies 
of these bills are available from the 
Senate or House clerk on request.) 
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Since August, 1954 when the Com- 
mission on Tenure and Academic 
Freedom was authorized by the KEA 
Board of Directors, four cases have 
been brought before the Commission 
on either a formal or an informal 
basis. Each of these cases was given 
the most thoughtful consideration by 
members of the Commission, and ac- 
tion was taken. 

In one instance, a teacher who was 
being dismissed just short of tenure 
came to the Commission desiring 
only the opportunity to resign with- 
out embarrassment to herself. Help 
was given that assisted her in ac- 
complishing this purpose. In another 
instance, advice was given a teacher 
that helped her rectify a faulty con- 
tract which gave her employment for 
another year that she would not 
otherwise have had. In the two re- 
maining instances the legal action of 
the Superintendents and Boards of 
Education was substantially sup- 
ported by the Commission. 

This very general recapitulation is 
presented here for the sole purpose 


of creating an awareness among the 
members of the profession that TAF 
is an active force. Further disclos- 
ures of Commission proceedings 
would not be allowed under our code. 
Specific recommendations are pre- 
sented to the KEA Board of Directors 
only, and all testimony is filed in the 
KEA office and must be kept confi- 
dential. Hence, no teacher, nor prin- 
cipal, nor superintendent need fear 
that recourse to TAF will subject him 
to needless publicity and criticism. 
The only attendant publicity will be 
that which the individual himself de- 
sires to release. 

It seems to be highly significant 
that during the first two years of 
the TAF Commission only four mem- 
bers of the profession have brought 
grievances before the Commission, 
and that in only one of the four cases 
had the legal right of that individual 
been violated, and even then not by 
intent, but through an error in judg- 
ment. 

This, the Commission feels, indi- 
cates a healthy atmosphere in Ken- 
tucky relative to fair employment and 
fair dismissal practices in the schools. 
It is the avowed purpose of the TAF 
Commission to continue its encour- 
agement of confidence and security 
between employers and employees. 


—C. H. 




















“Imagine being able to play a guitar, harmonica, piano, and short-stop!” 
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Billie Davis To Address 


Harlan Guidance Institute 


Mrs. Billie Davis, the “Hobo Kid” 
and the inspiration for the NEA film, 
“A Desk for Billie,” is scheduled to 
speak at the Harlan Guidance In- 
stitute on Friday, November 2. 

This will be the fifteenth annual 
session of the Harlan County Guid- 
ance Institute. The theme for this 
year is “Developing Values.” Teach- 
ers in the Harlan County, Harlan City 
and Lynch school systems will parti- 
cipate in the sessions which begin 
Thursday morning, November 1, and 
end Friday afternoon, November 2. 
The Institute will be held at Harlan 
High School. 





Ballantine Reappointed 

Reappointment of Thomas A. Bal- 
lantine, president of Louisville Taxi- 
cab & Transfer Company, Louisville, 
as chairman of the Education Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States for the year 
1956-57 has been announced by 
Chamber President John S. Coleman. 

The committee advises the Cham- 
ber on educational policies and en- 
courages business men to work for 
better schools in their own states and 
communities. 





KEA Life Plan 


Information 
Q. How much insurance may I ap- 
ply for under the KEA Life Plan? 
A. Men may apply for $5,000. 
women for either $5,000 or $3,000. 
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Foundation Approves Project 

Early in 1956 the Elementary 
School Principals of Kentucky ap- 
plicd to the Kellogg Foundation Com- 
mitiee for assistance in conducting a 
three-year in-service program for the 
upgrading of elementary school prin- 
cipals. This committee asked that 
we present our program and plans of 
procedure in writing. On August 7, 
1956 the committee approved our 
program. . 

We see in this study project an 
opportunity to upgrade principals 
and at the same time set a pattern of 
cooperative problem solving that may 
have a real impact on programs of 
training for the position of principal- 
ship. 

Elementary School Principals of 
Kentucky, here is your opportunity 
to heip upgrade our profession. 
Please think this over and if any 
group of principals is interested in 
the study of some problem that is of 
concern to you, please contact our 
state president, Frank Stallings, 157 
Wiltshire, Louisville 7, for further 
information. 

We have a central committee that 
will help you get under way. The 
Kellogg Committee also stands ready 
to help in making resource persons, 
materials, and the like available or 
to advise us as to where to secure 
them. We are going to invite super- 
intendents, supervisors, teachers, and 
others to assist us in this study. The 
Kentucky Education Association is 
having a representative work with us. 
The colleges also have offered as- 
sistance. 

History Being Compiled 

Our historian, Mrs. Alma McLain, 
Maysville, Route 3, is now working 
on the history of our organization. 
She will greatly appreciate it, if all 
local presidents will mail her a list 
of their officers and their addresses. 
Please let her have this information 
at your earliest convenience. 


Leadership Conference 
The Elementary School Principals 


were represented in the KEA Leader- 
ship Conference in Bowling Green on 
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August 8-10. Many useful things 
came out of this conference. 


Centennial Plans Made 
Principals, we are sponsoring a 
booth at the centennial celebration of 
KEA next April. In this booth we 
want to show the progress of the 
elementary principal. Please help us 
gather things for this booth. 


Join DESP Now 

Piease do not forget to mail your 
membership dues ($2.00) to Miss 
Josephine McKee, 1522 Edgewood 
Place, Louisville 5. We need your 
membership, so please mail it now. 
We have a most professional group 
of principals in Kentucky. Let’s 
combine our efforts and pool our 
knowledge and we will come up with 
an active and on-going program for 
our organization. 

You may be asking the question, 
who is eligible to join? Those eli- 
gible are: elementary principals, 
twelfth-grade principals, superintend- 
ents and other persons who are in- 
terested in better elementary schools 
in this state. 

No administrative officer in the 
school system has more need of pro- 
fessional organization than the ele- 
mentary school principal. He super- 
vises and administers the educational 
program from kindergarten through 
the eighth grade. In many instances 
he is responsible for the educational 
program of nine of the child’s thir- 
teen years in the public schools. As 
is the principal, so is the school. Why 
not become a part of a growing or- 
ganization? If you are not a mem- 
ber, why not mail your dues today? 


District Action Needed 
Principals, we are how standing at 
the crossroads. Now is the time for 
our Department to select the road to 
success. Our greatest and most 
urgent need is to get action started 
in each of our eleven education dis- 
tricts. This is a must if we are to 
move forward. We ask each Execu- 
tive Board member to please try to 
get a group of interested principals 
together, organize, and get something 
started in your district. 

Our organization is a good one 
and the people of this state are tak- 
ing a look at us to see what we pro- 
pose to do. We can produce the evi- 
dence if we only get something 
started. This is our opportunity to 
move forward but we must get go- 
ing if we are to move at all. We feel 


we are headed for our most success- 
ful year, the success of this year de- 
pends on our working as a team, one 
cannot do the job alone, but we can 
do it if we work together. 


Send In News 

We need news from all sections of 
Kentucky. I am sure each county in 
this state has something of interest 
happening there; won’t you please 
share it with us? Mail your news 
items now to your reporter, O. F. 
Brown, 231 West Broadway, Louis- 
ville 2. 

Quote 

I wish to quote from an article 
which appeared in the April issue of 
our National newsletter. This will 
show you how good they think we 
are. I quote, “In the spring of 1951, 
a small group of principals in Ken- 
tucky organized the Department of 
Elementary School Principals of 
the Kentucky Education Association. 
Now, five years later, the Kentucky 
DESP has issued an attractive 14- 
page report on the association — 
describing its history, program, and 
future plans. Among the accomplish- 
ments of the organization, the bul- 
letin lists an increase in membership 
from 126 to 400; continued growth 
in National Department membership; 
publication of three booklets on the 
elementary school principalship; 
sponsorship of an annual conference; 
and an active program to provide 
Kentucky with better schools and a 
more unified profession.” Come on, 
gang, we cannot stop now. 
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REVIEWS BY A. J. BEELER 


Kentuckiana 


@ My Grandpa Went West by Joseph 
O. Ward. Caxton. $4. In telling 
the story of his own forebears, this 
Kentucky educator has related a story 
for all members of the family to en- 
joy. The story is one of interest and 
universality, and many elements 
have been included: sadness and 
laughter, seriousness and fun, trials 
and happiness. Characterization and 
dialog are well handled, and the 
description is vigorous and vivid. 
Illustrations are by Betty Jo Roter, 
erstwhile teacher and principal in 
Kentucky schools. 

@ Kentucky Pride by Gene Markey. 
Random House. $3.95. For some 
time after the conclusion of the 
War Between the States, life in Ken- 
tucky was turbulent and unsettled. 
This is a dramatic and well-done 
novel of that time and place, full of 
interesting characters and events, well 
authenticated by research. 


More About Reading 


@ How to Improve Your Reading 
by Paul Witty. Science Research As- 
sociates. $4.48. Designed primarily 
for upper elementary and junior high 
school students, this is a book which 
is likely to find wide and popular use. 
It may be used wherever needed. In- 
cluded are 18 articles and reading 
tests in addition to a large number 
of practice exercises. Selections have 
been carefully chosen, and the for- 
mat is particularly attractive. 

@ Your Child Can Learn to Read by 
Margaret McEathron. Grosset and 
Dunlap. This is a book designed for 
parents who want—or need—to help 
their children learn to read. There 
are 40 step-by-step lessons which 
combine the sight and phonics sys- 
tems. Worth looking into. 


@ Teaching Johnny to Read by 
Rudolf Flesch. Grosset and Dunlap. 
This booklet for the most part is a 
re-print of a portion of Flesch’s at- 
tack on modern methods of teaching 
reading. There are 70 exercises in 
phonics designed to help children 
with reading difficulties. 

q All About Baby, Away I Go, We 
Live On a Farm, A Wish for Billy. 
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Wonder Books. 25c each. These 
inexpensive reader-workbooks are 
planned for pre-primer, primer, and 
first reader levels, and are designed 
to create an interest in reading. They 
are attractive and should be useful. 
@ The Truth About Your Child’s 
Reading by Sam Duker and Thomas 
Nally. Crown. $3. If Mr. Flesch’s 
famous — or infamous — book on 
reading did nothing else, it did pre- 
cipitate much thought, concern, and 
writing about the significant and 
ubiquitous problem of the best way 
for children to learn to read. This 
book is frankly a refutation of the 
Flesch book by two trained and ex- 
perienced teachers. It explains clear- 
ly and simply the various methods of 
teaching reading and emphasizes the 
fact that a variety of techniques must 
be used. All children do not learn 
to read in the same way, and many 
methods must be utilized if success 
is to be achieved. An interesting, 
provocative book for both educators 
and laymen. 


Fall Fare for Youngsters 
@ Treasure Under Coyote Hill by 
Charles Coombs. Westminster. 
$2.75. Three teen-agers became un- 
expectedly involved in a venture with 
a secondhand Geiger counter, and 
their adventures will be enjoyed vi- 
cariously by their peers. Suspense, 
action, and a plot of ingenuity and 
difference make this a top-notch ad- 
venture story for junior high readers. 


@ Song of the Wheels by Christine 
Price. Longmans, Green. $3. Early 
America is the background of this 
novel for older boys and girls. The 
specific setting is the region of the 
Hudson Valley and around Yonkers 
at the time of the Farmers’ Rebellion. 
Fact and fiction are combined to pro- 


duce a readable, entertaining story.- 


@ Big Red by Jim Kjelgaard. Holi- 
day House. $2.75. The many pub- 
lications of this book have made it a 
children’s classic. Here it is in new 
format with new illustrations. It is 
a delightful boy-and-dog story to ap- 
peal to children of all ages. 

@ Fireball by Barlow Meyers. West- 
minster. $2.75. Ranch life never 
fails to fascinate early teen-age boys, 





and this story of modern ranch life 
is full of atmosphere, action, and sus- 
pense. Authentic background ma- 


terial provides a real flavor. 


@ Star Dust by Shirley Belden. 
Longmans, Green. $2.75. Older 
girls will list this as an immediate 
favorite. It is the story of a first 
year at college, coupled with realistic 
details of drama and the theatre. It 
is exceptionally well written. 


@ To Unknown Lands by Manly \Wy. 
Wellman. Holiday House. $2.75, 
Though an imaginary tale, the 1» 
search for this book has been doe 
so well that it has the feeling of a 
true experience. The plot involves 
two men in Spain who were coa- 
temporaries of Columbus. Impor- 
tant for its historical and geograph- 
ical facts, the book is also one of a 
thrilling plot to delight older bovs 
and girls. 


Q Clean Up Hitter by Dick Frieni- 
lich. Kid Brother by Lawrence A. 
Keating. Westminster. $2.75 each. 
Junior high boys will read with pleas- 
ure these two baseball stories. Each 
contains familiar, popular elements 
with enough originality to make sure 
hits. 


@ Mirror, Mirror by Marjory Hall. 
Westminster. $2.75. This romantic 
story is sure to be enjoyed by older 
girls. It is the story of Kim Mason 
who learns the hard way that beauty 
is only skin deep. 


@ Firefly by Paul M. Sears. Holi- 
day House. $2. Youngsters inter- 
ested in science will like this magical, 
yet true story of the firefly and its 
life. Beautifully illustrated by Glen 
Rounds. 


@ Old Yeller by Fred Gipson. Harp- 
er’s. $2.75. Not essentially a story 
for juveniles, this book is one likely 
to be enjoyed by all members of the 
family. It is the story of a boy and 
a dog in the Texas hill country, writ- 


ten by the author of the popular 
“Hound Dog Man.” 


@ Blow, Bugles, Blow by Merritt 
Parmelee Allen. Longmans, Green. 
$3. The fact that Mr. Allen died 
before the publication of this book 
is lamentable, indeed; his record for 
excellent historical novels for young 
teenagers is unsurpassed. This last 
one presents a thrilling story against 
the colorful background of the Civil 
War period. 

Turn to Page 30 
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N. O. KIMBLER 


KIMBLERQUIZ 


i. Q. I am beginning to teach this 
year at the age of 24. When will I 
be eligible to retire, and when will I 
be eligible to retire with 50% of 
salary? 

\. You will be first eligible to re- 
tire at the age of 54 having com- 
pleted 30 years of service, with an 
annuity of 33.6% of your average 
salary for the five highest consecu- 
tive years of salary. At age 61 you 
will be eligible to retire with 50% of 
your salary base. 7 

2. Q. I withdrew my account sev- 
eral years ago and I am now teach- 
ing as anew member. I am 40 years 
old. When will I be eligible to retire 
and what will I get? What would I 
receive at age 70? I know I am at 
a great disadvantage. 

A. Your disadvantage is not as 
great as you might suppose. At age 
60 you will be eligible to retire with 
an annuity equal to 26.23% of your 
average salary for the five highest 
consecutive years; at age 70, 50%, 
which is the maximum. Your an- 
nuity at age 65 should be very satis- 
factory. 


3. Q. I have 12 years of prior 
service and my average salary from 
1936 to 1941 was $900; I have taught 
every year and paid the maximum. 
I am 48 years old. My salary next 
year will be $3400. What will I be 
eligible to get at age 66; or at age 
70? Please show how you work it 
out. 

A. The calculation is made as fol- 
lows: 

12 yrs. Prior Service X 

1 %= 12% X $ 900=$ 108 
14 yrs. Old Law X 

14% = 21% X 2400—= 504 
18 yrs. New Law X 

1%4% = 31.5% X 3400= 1,071 


Total $1,683 

Age Factor for 66 is .88268 X 

$1683 = $1485.55 
Add for years = 7% X $3400 = $238.00 

At age 70, $1683 plus $238 = $1921. 
Since the maximum is 50% of salary, you 
would receive 50% of $3400 which is 
$1700. You would reach the maximum 
before age 70. 


4. Q. I was in the Army in World 
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War II before I was a teacher. May 
I receive credit for the two years by 
paying for it? 

A. Credit is available only to those 
members who served in World War 
II or Korea after they became teach- 
ers and members of the Retirement 
System. 

5. Q. I retired for disability eight 
years ago at the age of 45. I have 
recovered and want to teach this 
year. What do I do? When will I 
be eligible to retire for disability if 
I cannot teach many years, or for age 
if I can teach to age 65? 

A. If you have had a thorough 
physical examination recently, ask 
your physician to give us a statement 
that you are in good health. If you 
have not had a recent examination, 
write for Form RA-3MD and have 
your physician fill it in, sign and mail 
to the Retirement Office. 

When you retired you had 26 
years of service credit. When you 
teach 4 years you will be eligible to 
retire for age or disability, and will 
remain eligible because you will have 
30 years of service credit. 

6. Q. Upon getting your letter I 
decided not to withdraw my account 
now. Will I get interest and how 
long may I be absent from teaching 
in Kentucky? 

A. Your account will receive inter- 
est each month at the annual rate of 
3% compounded on July 1 of each 
year for the first three years of your 
absence. You may be absent six 
scholastic years and still retain your 
service credit. 


7. Q. I urgently need the money I 
have in the Retirement System. 
Please send it to me as quickly as 
you can. 

A. Application for: refund must 
show that the member has quit teach- 
ing or that she will be absent for 
more than six years. Your applica- 
tion does not so state. 

8. Q. My account is near $2000. 
I should like to borrow from it $800 
to be paid back in six months. Can 
I do this? 

A. No. One cannot borrow from 
his account. 

9. Q. I am a retired teacher and I 
need employment. What work may 
a retired teacher do without involving 
his retirement? 

A. You may do substitute teaching 
thirty days each year in the public 
schools; you may teach full time in 
a private kindergarten or private 


school, or in the public or private 
schools of other states. One may do 
any sort of work in industry, com- 
merce, mining, etc. One may be a 
postmaster, member of city council, 
Mayor, member of the General As- 
sembly, librarian in a public library 
or museum, or work as a clerk for 
the Board of Education. When you 
get a job or position, write us de- 
scribing it and we will advise you 
immediately. The only thing one 
cannot do is serve in a professional 
position. 

10. Q. My prior service salary was 
$75.00 per month for seven months, 
and I have taught every year. My 
salary has been $1450 since 1950, 
but we are expecting an increase of 
$500. I am 63. About what will I 
get if I teach to 70? Is it the mini- 
mum? 

A. Your annuity will be $735. This 
is more than the minimum of $630. 

11. Q. My doctor does not think I 
should teach. I have 27 years of 
experience and I am 48 years old. I 
want to withdraw my account. Please 
advise me. 

A. The amount in your account is 
$1172.30. You should apply for re- 
tirement for disability. You are eli- 
gible, if disabled, to receive $525.00 
per year for life. If you die before 
you have drawn as much in monthly 
checks as your account, the balance 
will be paid to your beneficiary (hus- 
band). You cannot lose, and if you 
live over two years and three months, 
you will gain $525.00 a year. If you 
withdraw your account, that is the 
end of it. 

12. Q. I am planning to retire in 
five years. If I deposit $500.00 a 
year for five years and retire at age 
70, how much will it increase my an- 
nuity ? 

A. The increase will be $247.51 
per year for life, if deposit is made 
at the beginning of each year. 


KEA Life Plan 


Information 


Q. What are the requirements for 
the KEA Life Plan? 

A. You will be accepted for insur- 
ance if you answer satisfactorily four 
questions on the application related 
to physical condition. If answers are 
not satisfactory, The Minnesota Mu- 
tual reserves the right to reject the 
application or to base acceptance on 
a medical examination paid for by 
the company. 











Lav Rican Wow 


BY DOROTHEA PELLETT 
(Reviews of new films which may be 
secured from your local distributors or 
by writing to the producers mentioned. 
All are 16mm, sound, produced for 
educational use.) 

For this year’s pleasure and gain, 
add to your Christmas favorites these 
two new films. “How the Animals 
Discovered Christmas” (14 min. 
color or b/w, Coronet Films, Coronet 
Bldg., Chicago 1, Ill.) delights the 
youngest and pleases their elders. 
Child-like drawings, a warm and win- 
some story, show how the animals of 
the forest all help a broken-winged 
bluebird left in winter’s deep snow 
in Cozy Valley. One saw Santa’s 
deer and sleigh and another saw a 
lighted tree in a cabin, so the animals 
made a gift-tree for Bluebird and 
found the joy of doing something for 
others at Christmas. You'll love the 
atmosphere and enchanting drawings. 

“A Charles Dickens Christmas” (22 
min. color also, Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, 1150 Wilmette St., 
Wilmette, Ill.) will delight literature 
classes in high school and college, and 
all who associate “merrie England” 
with holiday traditions. Adapted 
from the Pickwick Papers, drawings 
by the original illustrator introduce 
Mr. Samuel Pickwick who then comes 
alive as he and his three good friends 
celebrate the holidays at Dingle Dell 
farm. Filmed in England, the coach, 
the inn, the farm home and the coun- 
tryside, added to the readings from 
Dickens’ writing, all recreate the time 
and place, characters and customs, 
and feelings of hearty fellowship and 
cheer. ’Tis not a film to restrict to 
Christmas showings. 

“The Life of Christ in Art” (21 
min. color also, Coronet Films) with 
famous paintings from early Chris- 
tian through post-Renaissance rt, 
may appropriately mark Christmas or 
Easter observances for general as well 
as church audiences while it presents 
finest examples of art. A _ special 
Catholic version is approved and 
available. 

Here’s a suggestion for United Na- 
tions Week use this month. “Food 
and People” (20 min. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films) well-edited and 
well-organized, pictures a problem 
vital to the world today: production, 
conservation, and distribution of 
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food. No specific mention is made 
of the programs of UN agencies or 
other organizations, but the needs are 
presented on a world basis to be dis- 
cussed and studied by your groups in 
that context. After you see the in- 
equality of producing and using food, 
you are asked, “Is it possible to have 
enough food for all?” Controversial 
opinions are stated, followed by prac- 
tical suggestions to help meet the 
needs, posing the final question, “Is 
this all really worth doing?” Senior 
high students and adults owe them- 
selves a study of this film. 

“The Soviet Union: the Land and 
the People” (14 min. color also, Cor- 
onet Films) brings new material for 
upper elementary through high school 
classes. Geography-centered and sim- 
ilar in scope to others of the “Land 
and People” series dealing with other 
countries of Asia and Europe, this 
film shows how land forms and cli- 
mate in the world’s largest country 
influence the lives of people. Also, 
presented objectively and non-politi- 
cally, is the current trend toward de- 
veloping new land uses and indus- 
trialization. 


Elementary children’s interests in 
natural science and language arts 
background kindle and glow with 
“Aquarium Wonderland” (10 min. 
color) and “Animal Life at Low 
Tide” (10 min. color, both by Pat 
Dowling Films, 1056 S. Robertson 
Blvd., Los Angeles 35, Calif.) You 
see all about the goldfish and snails, 
how to make and maintain an aquar- 
ium, in the former. In the latter, a 
boy and girl beachcomb for the crea- 
tures left in the tidepools—starfish, 
tubeworms, sea anemone, limpets, sea 
urchins, crabs, snails. You see them 
alive and close-up while the narrator 
tells briefly some of what you can’t 
see —how the creatures see, feel, 
move, eat, protect themselves, and 
some unusual wonder about each 
find, all before the tide comes in 
again. 

An enthusiastic film lesson for 
older students as well as for the upper 
elementary scientists is “The Bumble- 
bee” (11 min. color also, Deusing 
Films, 5325 W. Van Beck Ave., Mil- 
waukee 14, Wis.). Good photography 
enlarges and highlights details while 
the year-long story extends under- 
standing and puts details in their 
place. The first queen emerges in 
early spring, finds a nest in the earth 
where she stores food. Workers 


hatch and join her, and when she 
gets lost, kidnap and imprison an. 
other queen who lays the eggs for 
the nest in late summer. We watch 
the life cycle from grub, to cocoon, 
to adult, with new queens and work. 
ers ready to hibernate underground 
in the fall while the old bees will not 
survive the winter. Note is given 
the bumblebees’ singular ability to 
pollinate the red clover, always an 
item of interest to children. 

Do you have catalogs from the 
producers mentioned? A _ note to 
them will bring descriptions of other 
films helpful to you. 





Overseas Teaching 
Posts Available 


Foreign teaching posts will be 
available in Army-operated schools 
for American children in Germany, 
France, Italy, Japan and Okinawa 
for the 1957-58 school year. The 
greatest number of vacancies will be 
for elementary teachers experienced 
in the primary grades. Secondary 
teachers who qualify in two major 
fields will be needed also. In addi- 
tion to regular academic subjects, 
industrial arts, arts and crafts and 
homemaking are offered in many of 
the high schools. Opportunities gen- 
erally exist for school librarians, 
guidance counselors and dormitory 
supervisors. A limited number of 
administrative positions are expected. 

General qualifications include a 
bachelor’s degree, 18 semester hours 
credit in education courses, at least 
two years recent experience at the 
grade level for which applying and 
a valid teaching certificate. Mini- 
mum age is 25, the maximum 55. 
Women must be single, without de- 
pendents. 

Salary for the instructional staff 
is $377 monthly with free transpor- 
tation overseas and return. An addi- 
tional 10% of base pay is offered for 
duty on Okinawa. Rent-free living 
quarters are available in most areas. 
Minimum tour of duty is one year. 

To assure consideration for the 
coming school year, inquiry regard- 
ing application procedure should be 
made prior to 1 December 1956 to 
Overseas Affairs Division, Office of 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel. 
Department of Army, Washington 
25, D.C. 
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KAFTA NEWS 


On September 8, the officers of the 
Kentucky Association of Future 
Teachers of America together with 
several consultants and advisors, met 
at Lexington, adopted the theme “To- 
day's Challenge to Tomorrow’s Teach- 
ers,’ and laid initial plans for the 
annual FTA Workshop to be held at 
Transylvania CoHege on November 30 
and December 1. 

The tentative program calls for 
registration on Friday morning from 
8 to 10. Directed recreation will 
lighten the burden of discussion ses- 
sions. Local state and national per- 
sonages will present in symposium 
form the value of FTA on the various 


Group Lays Plans 


levels. Following this will be “buzz” 
sessions followed by a question- 
answer and evaluation period. 

Miss Sara Rives, Covington teacher 
and educational leader, will speak at 
the Friday dinner meeting. Workshop 
participants will be guests at the 
basketball game played at Transyl- 
vania that evening. Saturday morn- 
ing will bring further discussion 
groups, this time focused on local 
problems and interests. The work- 
shop will adjourn Saturday at noon. 

It is hoped that every Kentucky 
club and chapter will have members 
in attendance at the workshop, and 
that the ring of today’s challenge will 
strike fire in the minds of tomorrow’s 
teachers. 


For FTA Workshop 


Attending the planning session in Lexington on September 8 are pictured (left 
to right) Elizabeth Dennis, KEA president; Harry Banks, Department of 
Education; Mrs. Dorcas Willis, state Classroom Teacher president; Betty 
Scrivner, Transylvania FTA president; Sara Toncray, state FTA treasurer; 
Edna Mitchell, state FTA consultant; Evelyn Steele, state FTA vice president; 
Barbara Glass, state FTA secretary; Dr. A. B. Crawford, Transylvania FTA 


sponsor; James Younts and Frances Jennings, Transylvania staff. 





Yours for the Hoking | 


Just take a look at the materials 
offered especially for you by adver- 
tisers in this issue. From month to 
month you will find a variety of offer- 
ings—free teaching aids; catalogs of 
supplies and equipment; information 
about new products or services; 
sometimes free samples. Write di- 
rectly to the advertisers or use the 
convenient coupon below. 
¢ 35. Descriptive Order Form for 
| new slidefilms on railroad transpor- 
tation available free as a permanent 
gift to schools. (Association of 
American Railroads) 
¢ 36. Military Guidance in Second- 
» ary Schools, a teacher military orien- 
tation reference booklet. (U. S. 
Army) 
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e 37. Helping Youth Face the Facts 
of Military Life, a teacher pamphlet 


on the need for military orientation. 
(U. S. Army) 

e 38. Full-color brochure showing 
new Classmate line of modern class- 
room furniture, in Diploma Blue and 
Classday Coral. (American Seating 
Co.) 

e 39. Graded Catalog of children’s 
books and Classified Catalog of books 
for high school libraries. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co.) 

e 4. The Story of Rubber. 32-page 
booklet, well illustrated, charts and 
maps. Available in classroom quan- 
tities for grades 5 to 9. Teacher’s 
manual also included. (Firestone) 
e 9. Sample of Vintex dish cloth 
with details of a money-making plan 
which school clubs have used for 
many years. (Vine Associates) 

e 25. Highways to History. A new 
mural 8 feet wide, in full color, 
showing beautiful photographs of ten 
historically famous places in Amer- 
ica. Includes an 8-page lesson topic, 
which takes your class on tours to 
America’s best-loved shrines. If ad- 
ditional lesson topics are desired, jot 
down the number you need—not 
more than 15 to a classroom, please. 
(Greyhound Lines) 

e 28. Worktext Catalog.  80-page 
catalog. Lists worktext, workbooks, 
teaching aids, texts, readers, and 
library books in the fields of mathe- 
matics, science, music, tests, reading, 
history, health, shopwork, and many 
others. (The Steck Company) 

e 50. Catalog listing more than 1000 
feature films and short subjects from 
the studios of Warner Bros., 20th 
Century-Fox, Walt Disney Produc- 
tions and other major producers. 
Many excellent for class work; others 
suitable for noon movies, assembly 
programs, film appreciation, holi- 
days. (Films, Inc.) 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers 
Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. A, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. 
where more than one copy is available. 3c is enclosed for each number circled. 
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HERE are times when teachers 

can use more money than teach- 
ing income supplies. That’s the time 
when we start thinking about part- 
time jobs. 

If you are currently in the market 
for additional income, wouldn’t you 
be interested in a part-time job that 
could: 

(1) Provide any amount of extra 
income that you'd like to have? 

(2) Fit in perfectly with your free 
time—both during school terms and 
summer vacations. 

(3) Be your job not just one sum- 
mer, or other temporary period, but 
your job as long as you want it to 
be? 

(4) Give you interesting work to 
do, on the same high occupational 
level as your teaching profession? 

(5) Give you valuable contacts 
outside your classroom —among 
other teachers, parents, board mem- 
bers, community leaders, etc.? 

No, this is no dream job we have 
in mind. You can actually engage in 
a part-time occupation that does all 
these things for you—even more. 






Selling Life Insurance 


The job? Selling life insurance! 
Teachers, you know, are perfectly 
suited to this field, for oftentimes sell- 
ing life insurance is largely a matter 
of education. To most people life 
insurance is a very complex subject 
that requires interpretation in terms 
of their own needs and what is best 
for them. Few can be better pre- 
pared than teachers to make good 
insurance salesmen. 

And few part-time jobs lend them- 
selves so well to your needs, interests 
and available time. Consider these 
advantages: 

(1) You set your own income — 
There is no limit on how much money 
you earn; it depends entirely upon 
how much you want and are willing 
to work for. With earnest effort, you 
can add substantially to your annual 
income. 

(2) You work at your own pace— 
Selling life insurance can be as little 
or as much of a part-time business as 
you want it to be — from strictly a 
vacation enterprise as to a year-round 
extra-curricular career. 

(3) Your free time is ideal—The 


best hours for selling life insurance 
are the very ones you have available 
—late afternoons, evenings, week. 
ends and the many school holidays, 
And you can adjust your work sched. 
ule to allow for your outside-the. 
classroom school activities such as 
PTA meetings, special functions and 
the like. Your time is still your own 
to plan. 

(4) You perform a genuine serv. 
ice—People need life insurance. You 
can help them to future security and 
happiness through the living insur. 
ance you sell — retirement annuities, 
educational endowments, sound 
financial estate plans, income protec- 
tion for the family. 

People appreciate receiving infor- 
mation about life insurance. It is im- 
portant to them, and they have a 
high regard for the person qualified 
to give them such information. 

(5) You make important teaching 
contacts, too — Selling life insurance 
takes you out of your classroom. You 
meet people in all walks of life, but 
particularly, you get the opportunity 
to meet other teachers, parents, board 
of education members, business and 
community leaders, other profes- 

Turn to Page 29 
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9s Hews to Wa! 


These are announcements by the 
| manufacturers of new products which 
' we believe will be of interest to edu- 
> cators. This listing should not be 
' construed as a recommendation by 
' the editor. If unable to find these 
| products in your locality, your re- 
| quest to this magazine for further in- 
| formation will be forwarded to the 
- manufacturer. 

| Du Pont “Tontine” drapery ma- 
' terial has been developed to darken 
' window areas in schoolrooms and 
F auditoriums, primarily for audio- 
visual work. This flame-resistant, 
' opaque drapery is color-patterned 
' and textured on the inner side. Neu- 
' tral beige faces the window. Like 
' regular drapery fabrics, it can be 
» sewn and pleated, and can bé hung 
' on the same types of hardware. It 
| is 54” wide plus selvage. It comes 
_ in/gray, green, beige, and brown in 
| four patterns. 

| The Harvey Cutter and Perforator 
' has many school uses. It will cut 
_ paper, textiles, leather, plastic, crepe 
_ paper and many other materials. It 
will perforate paper, cardboard and 
other materials for ballots, tickets, 
return replies. It will score for 
_ marking, bending or folding. It will 
" cut picture mats—both straight and 
| beveled. In four sizes up to a cut- 
> ting length of 30” which costs $42.50 
_ plus $47 if the five heads are desired. 
_ Design Plaques, a new creative toy, 
_ are a series of 33 brightly colored 
| geometric forms from 2 to 8 inches 
They are made of durable, 
lightweight, coated fibreboard. 

_ Children enjoy arranging the units 
_ into various objects—trains, houses, 
» people. They teach children to iden- 
| tify objects and colors and to ob- 
_ serve shapes and how objects are 
' formed. Recommended for children 
» between ages of 3 and 9. The retail 
| price is $1.85. 

' Tabulabels will eliminate many of 
| the delays and costs involved in the 
_ older methods of posting grades by 
| hand or typewriter. These labels are 
| designed for smooth operation with 
| atabulating machine. 

| Supplied in roll tape form to facili- 
| tate imprinting with the tabulator, 
the self-adhesive Tabulabels do the 
| job in record time. With nothing to 
) moisten, application is swift. 

Since an increasing number of 
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school systems now use IBM and 
Remington Rand service centers, or 
have their own tabulating installa- 
tions, it is expected that Tabulabels 
will speed up the process of posting 
student grades in schools throughout 
the country. 





Join the Centennial Club 
See that your district is 100% in 
the one-hundredth year of KEA and 
NEA. 


KEA Life Plan 


Information 


Q. Is the KEA Life Plan under- 
written by an established company? 

A. Yes. The Minnesota Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, one of the 
twenty-five largest mutual life insur- 
ance companies in the United States, 
is seventy-six years old and has more 
than one and one-half million dollars 
of life insurance in force. 





NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


proves interesting and helpful 





aS 


Here is teaching devise in measurement 


UNE Hy 


Bthenecherer eee 





Mr. Struna and ruler he invented 


and fractions for elementary school grades. 


This out-sized or giant ruler has 
moveable segments. These seg- 
ments can be shifted to show 
graphically the relations between 
inches and parts of 
inches — 2 halves, 4 
quarters, 8 eighths, 
16 sixteenths and 
one whole. All to-, 
gether it is the du- 
plication of 5 inches 
of ruler. 

By sliding these var- 
ious segments into dif- 
ferent groupings, pupils 
can see very clearly how 
an inch is the same as 





IF INTERESTED 


This new, unusual ruler as 
described has been put 
into production. A limited 
quantity may be bought 
as the Strunaform Ruler. 
Just write Saturn Co., 
1545 Crayton Avenue, 
Lima, Ohio. 


First of these rulers were tested this year 
in Lima, Ohio 5th and 6th grades. Used 
only 15 minutes a day for 4 days, the 
results were reported “astounding.” The 
same enthusiasm was experienced when 

demonstrated at Lima 

Mathematics Work Shop. 


The mathematical 
mind behind the giant 
ruler is William F. Struna, 
instructor at South Jun- 
ior High School, Lima, 
Ohio. Seven years ago 
when mechanical draw- 
ing was introduced into 
Lima’s 7th grades and 
Mr. Struna was chosen 
A to teach the subject, he 

found it quite noticeable 








4 quarters of an inch or 
2 quarters and a half. 


Class easily grasps the graphic fact 

that these are all the same measure- 
ment. For, this device makes it plain 
that an inch contains halves, quarters, 
eighths and sixteenths and almost any 
other combination of measurements. 


that pupils couldn’t 
measure—‘‘at least not 
the way they should.” 


That got him thinking how he could 
help pupils learn measurement and frac- 
tions earlier and better. As they are 
taught in 5th and 6th grades—Mr. Struna 
designed his ruler for these grades. 


A Delicious Little “Refresher?” 


The light, bright flavor of tasty Wrigley’s Spearmint 
satisfies for a bit of sweet yet isn’t rich or filling. Gives 
you a little lift and the smooth, pleasant 
chewing helps ease tension. Try it tonight. 















SEE EUROPE IN 1957 


8 national capitals 
Tour especially for students 
and teachers of government 
Dr. Emmet V. Mittlebeeler, 
formerly of U. L. 
2007 Grasmere Drive, Louisville 5, Ky. 








NEW ENGLAND STATES 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
120 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Massachusetts 
Many good positions are available now 
for progressive teachers seeking ad- 
vancement in the next few years. 


Member National Association Teachers’ Agencies 
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| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS | 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 

tionally known h hold cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 30,N.J. 


Serving national organizations for over 30 years 
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32 pages, 812 x 11. 
Ilustrations, Charts, Maps. 
For 5th to 9th 
Grades. 


CLASS QUANTITIES 
WRITE es 


PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPT. 
FIRESTONE, AKRON 17, OHIO 


TEACHER’S MANUAL INCLUDED 


Improve your reading program with the 


READING ESSENTIALS SERIES 


by Leavell, 
>. »,Hannum, Sharp 
“ei and 
Davis 









for grades 1-6 


Provides for 
a systematic 
development 
of essential 
reading 
skills 


Write for free information 


THE STECK COMPANY 


Publishers 


Dept. G-2 Austin, Texas 











THE STORY of | 
RUBBER 


Correct Speech a Challenge 





Continued from Page 11 


for correct speech at all times. This 
can be done in a variety of ways. 
Ask pupils to listen to themselves and 
their classmates in the halls, on the 
school ground, on the school bus, and 
to bring in a list of the errors they 
hear. Watch their astonishment as 
the aggregate list is compiled on the 
blackboard. The teacher can bring in 
errors too, from radio, television, yea, 
from teachers’ meetings and work- 
shops as well. Unnoticed, turn the 
tape recorder on in a break between 
classes and let it play back the in- 
terim to the next class. The result 
will be illuminating. Each teacher 
can think of countless other methods 
to emphasize the over-all need for 
good speech to her own particular 
group. 

Once the need has been established 
in the pupils* minds, invite them to 
study the errors most commonly 
made and discover the reasons be- 
hind the mistakes. A class-wide sur- 
vey at this stage might be profitable. 
One I have used lists these four pos- 
sible reasons and the student is asked 
to add his own if these aren’t ade- 
quate. The secret ballot method is 
used and the pupil is encouraged to 
weigh thoughtfully and honestly each 
reason to determine which applies to 
him. 

I MAKE MISTAKES IN SPEECH 
BECAUSE: 

1. | am afraid of being laughed at 
by my family or classmates if I speak 
“proper.” 

2. Sometimes, I honestly don’t 
know what is correct. 

3. I don’t think it’s important how 
you speak so long as people know 
what you mean. 

4. | know better, but guess I’m just 
careless at times. 

The results of the survey will 
naturally guide the teacher on from 
this point. ; 

Once the sense of need and the 
reasons back of it have been estab- 
lished, one can really get to the solu- 
tion. The value of oral work as prac- 
tice for good speech habits can be 
discussed. Each teacher can resolve 
to provide more practice in the form 
of oral reports or panel discussions 
in which every ear will be tuned to 
the speaker. The old system of pay- 
ing a penny for each mistake made 


might prove of some value if tried 
over a short period of time. 


Week Builds Strength 

The “Week” method has given me 
the greatest degree of success. We 
are living in an age of various 
“Weeks” for sundry drives and 
causes. Why not declare your own 
in the cause of better speech? Desig. 
nate a “Sure-Surely Week,” “Ain’t 
it-Isn’t it Week,” or whatever you 
prefer. Place posters containing the 
name of the week in conspicuous 
places throughout the whole school. 
Departments might take turns with 
differing types of errors. A_ brief 
assignment of sentences with the er- 
rors corrected helps to impress the 
correct usage upon the minds of the 
students. All week, in class or out, 
ears are tuned for the one particular 
mistake. Before the end of the week. 
I am confident, you will see good 
results. 


What is more, the students enjoy 
the method when the week is deter- 
mined by their most common speech 
errors. They progress and are right- 
fully proud. 
thirty-six “Weeks” can be declared; 
in four years of high school, one 
hundred forty-four mistakes can be 
corrected for the members of each 


class. 


During one school year 


If we are to turn out high school 
graduates who possess self-confidence 
and ease in living with others, some- 
how we must sell the need for oral 
training, not just in speech classes but 
throughout the whole school. Cor- 
rect speech is not only a real need 
of our students; it is their birthright. 
Our pupils deserve training that will 
insure their not becoming like the 
“Lady in Brown.” Teachers with the 
future of their students at heart can 
help build a brighter future for them 
by helping them to form better speech 


habits NOW. 





BLOOD IS 
ALWAYS NEEDED 


















The pint 
you give may 
save a life 





CALL REDYROSS - MAKE A DATE 
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A New Approach 





Continued from Page 10 


the rut of slaving over grammatical 
and syntactical forms so that the 
course objective as a whole is lost 
from sight. Then there is no time 
for oral work and cultural references, 
and class interest is apt to decrease 
very rapidly. 


Children Successful 


Actually, foreign language instruc- 
tion should begin in elementary 
school when children still learn a for- 
eign language about as readily as 
their native tongue. In a number of 
areas in the United States some of 
the more progressive educators have 
made a successful start in teaching 
youngsters a foreign language. Such 
a program can, of course, meet with 
success only when the public is con- 
vinced of its merit and when, which 
is just as important, there are teach- 
ers who can teach the language by 
the direct method. For the present 
we can only hope to make progress 
toward a more direct approach in 
learning and teaching foreign lan- 
guages. We are, however, not striv- 
ing for the impracticable. For sev- 
eral decades European countries have 
successfully taught their children one 
or more foreign languages at the age 
of ten. 


Instructional Aids Needed 


In all beginning language courses 
there is great need of visual and oral 
aids to supplement what the teacher 
is doing. Phonograph records of 
modern songs, folk songs, simple 
stories, movies and recording equip- 
ment can do much to make an other- 
wise dull class interesting. There are 
at the present time not enough good 
recordings on the market. Too often 
the teacher has to sit for hours and 
copy the words so that his students 
can follow the speaker or singer. 
Such recordings as the Holt Spoken 
Language Series are often too ex- 
pensive. There is need of inexpen- 
sive and practical recorded material 
for use in language instruction on all 
levels, but especially for the begin- 
ners. Student response to all means 
that make a foreign language real 
and alive is immediate and extremely 
gratifying to the teacher. 

Informal meetings between staff 
members and more advanced students 
for furthering special interests in the 
Turn to Page 28 
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Vutroduciug... 


EBF’s new district manager for KENTUCKY 
and WEST VIRGINIA 


H. BARTON FISER 


Bart has been a teacher, principal, 
and school superintendent . . . and 
is well qualified to serve your every 
A-V need. 





Gring the world into the classroom with 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, Inc. 
204 Floral Park 
Lexington, Kentucky 




















Have YOU 


discovered 





Heath Elementary Science 
BY HERMAN AND NINA 


Schuctder 


It brings 


It requires so little! 


It gives so much! 


Small wonder thousands are cheering this matchless series. 
you: a maximum of science activities; spiral development of science 
topics; integration of science topics with other subjects; a balanced 
selection from all branches of science; content determined by the needs 
of children. A Teachers Edition and a separate Teachers Manual are 
available for each grade. 


The teaching films (16 mm., sound, in color or black and white), made especially 
for this series by Churchill-Wexler Film Productions, have been judged “the best 
in their field.” We invite your inquiry. 


1815 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 
D. 2. Keath and Company : 
Representative: J. Edgar Pride 


















Values In Fall Testing-— 


When children are new to the teacher concurrent achievement 
and mental ability testing gives her important information. 
Each pupil’s achievement can be compared with his measured 
capacity to achieve. Results of such early testing can be used 


to advantage throughout the year. 





Stanford Achievement Test, the standard of excellence, depend- 
ably identifies pupils who need help in specific subject areas. Four 
correlated batteries yield comparable results at all levels from 2 to 9, 


Five equivalent forms assure continuity. 





Otis Quick-Scoring Tests of Mental Ability combine valid and 
reliable measurement with extreme simplicity of administration and 
scoring. Available are Alpha Test for grades 1-4; Beta for grades 5-93 
Gamma for high school—results on new forms are comparable with 


those of earlier forms. 





Write Division of Research and Test Service for further information 


C) 


World Book Company 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 
David W. Borland, Kentucky Representative 





259 Glendale Avenue, Lexington 




















For use with 
your state-adopted 


NEW 
BUILDING 
BETTER 


Workbooks and 
Handbooks 


A complete program of instruction, prac- 
tice, testing, and review in all the funda- 
mentals of English. Lessons that stress 
oral practice, proofreading, and origin- 
ality in writing. Special Handbook sec- 
tion of rules and definitions. 












ENGLISH 


for 


Grades 9-12 


These include Pre- 
tests, Check Tests, 
Mastery Tests, and 
Final Tests— bound 


Tests 


in 64-page tablet 


form one for each 
grade. 


Write for details. 


Row, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON ILLINOIS 
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WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 
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KEA Life Plan 
Information 
Q. When does KEA Life Plan in. 
surance go into effect? 
A. On the date your application 
is approved and the first premium 
or a PRD authorization is received 


by the KEA Life Plan administrator. 





French in Grade Three 


Continued from Paze 9 





of some of the songs in the manual. 

How do the parents feel about 
this? I have had many favorable 
comments from parents in notes, on 
report cards, and in person. I had 
one unfavorable criticism. One 
mother said, “I wish they would teach 
more English in that school instead 
of French.” Since that time, I have 
made sure that we had something in 
English each day that was regarded 
as such. Some time after this the 
same parent said her child wanted 
to read Shakespeare at home, so | 
don’t think a little conversational 
French has done much damage to 
her English. 

However. I do feel that there 
should be some way to encourage 
teachers who have had some foreign 
language to find a place for it in 
their busy schedules. I don’t know 
just how this can be accomplished, 
but I find that most of the student 
teachers come to our room for the 
Conversational French period, which 
is after lunch each day. They are 
usually interested and, if they have 
had a foreign language, wonder why 
more teachers don’t try it. Besides 
being just plain fun the rewards are 
many. The children are enthusiastic 
and enter wholeheartedly in any ac- 
tivity we undertake. They attempt to 
teach the older brothers and sisters 
at home, and, I imagine, give their 
parents some trouble at times. Their 
pronunciation is not always perfect. 
but they have no inhibition. They 
will try anything and have an excel- 
lent ability to mimic. 


A New Approach 





Continued from Page 27 
language, corresponding with stu- 
dents abroad, prospects of scholar- 
ships in other countries, informal 
language clubs, all serve to maintain 
and further the interest of our stu- 
dents in foreign languages. In all 
this the language teacher must be 
the motivating force. 
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Good Books to the Rescue 





Continued from Page 12 


We are getting helpful suggestions 
also from parents relative to book 
selection. 

If your finances or your enrollment 
limit the possibilities for an adequate 
school program, why not let a selec- 
tion of good books come to the 
rescue? 

A good book in the hands of a boy 
or girl may be just the answer to 
your most perplexing problem. 


Selling Life Insurance 





Continued from Page 24 


sional people—all important to you 
as a teacher. 


(6) Your work is challenging, 
stimulating — No dull routine clogs 
this job. Each situation differs as 
you deal with all kinds of interesting 
people—a stimulating change of pace 
from your regular school activities, 
a help in broadening your outlook on 
life, a valuable asset in teaching. 


(7) A dignified, respected occupa- 
tion — Teachers’ lives away from 
school are much more their own 
today than ever before. Even so, 
there is still a matter of propriety 
to consider. Selling life insurance is 
a part-time job on a professional level 
wholly compatible with teaching. The 
well-qualified underwriter is respect- 
ed by all for his contribution to the 
community. 


FORTUNE magazine has de- 
scribed the successful life insurance 
salesman as a “missionary in a $100 
suit.” That pretty well sums up both 
the spiritual and the financial re- 
wards possible in the underwriting 
business. We think this is the ideal 
extra job for any teacher interested 
in a part-time occupation. 


And best of all, we’ve discovered 
that the field for part-time insurance 
agents here in Kentucky is virtually 
unlimited. Furthermore, training for 
the job is specially geared to enable 
anew agent to swing into immediate 
production—which means immediate 
extra income. 


If you are interested and would 
like an interview with a reputable life 
insurance company, contact the Ken- 
tucky School Journal, 1419 Heyburn 
Building, Louisville 2. 

N. B. M. 
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\, 
Greatness of ‘You Priceless —_ 





Shrine of American Patriotism 
Now is the time to start oh sce for your 1957 class trip. And plan 


it for Washington . ere there’s so much to see. Hundreds of 
fascinating museums ‘and historic memorials. Visit the White House, 
Capitol, Congress, Mt. Vernon. And for an extra thrill, plan a side 
trip to. Annapolis, Williamsburg, Philadelphia, or New York. 


GO BaO...FOR A MORE PLEASANT TRIP! 


Consult your Travel Agent, or at your request, the Baltimore & Ohio representative will be glad 
to supply complete information and make all travel arrangements. Money-saving coaches, fine 
Pullmans, and friendly lounges are available. Enjoy comfortable air-conditioning, gliding 
Diesel-Electric power, tasty food, and gracious B&O courtesy. Remember—only B&O offers 
travel between East and West via Washington. 

BUFFALO 


CLEVELAND ROCHESTER 


DETROIT 
TOLEDO 










NEW YORK 





CHICAGO 


SPRINGFIELD DAYION 









INDIANAPOLIS 
M WASHINGTON 






$1 LOUIS LOUISVILLE HUNTINGTON O CHARLESTON 


BALTIMORE e& OHIO RAILROAD 
FREE! 52-PAGE PICTORIAL GUIDE TO WASHINGTON 


Where to go! What to see! It's all in this descriptive book. 52 illustrations; street map. Handy pocket size. 
Send for your copy today. 

es ee ss 
J. F. Whittington, Gen. Pass. Traf. Mgr. M.T.S.F. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Dept. AD 

Baltimore 1, Md. 














Please send me, without charge, a copy of your “Pictorial Travel Guide to 
Washington."" 














Name 
(Please print plainly) 
Address 
School 
City Zone State 


















GOOD opportunity for men with school experience contact- 
ing schools in Kentucky. Old established firm. Older men 
acceptable. Please reply to P. O. Box 726, Raleigh, N. C. 














Heel e Publishing Corp. 


Oklahoma City—Chattanooga 

















NEW BOOKS 


to be submitted for possible multiple listing in 


KENTUCKY 


1956 Editions 


OUR ENVIRONMENT: 
Its Relation to Us, 7th Grade 


How We Adapt Ourselves to It, 8th Grade 
How We Use and Control It, 9th Grade 


1957 Editions 


GENERAL MATHEMATICS 


Stein’s Refresher Arithmetic 


Elementary Algebra, 9th Grade 





These books will be ready for sale January 1, 1957. 


for examination only available soon. 


Advance copies 





Allyn and Bacon, 


310 West Polk Street, Chicago 7 





Ine. 

















“A Bold Faced Official Lie!” 


Continued from Page 17 

Recognizing the need of greater 
knowledge of this problem, the NEA 
Citizenship Committee in 1956 
drafted one of its proposed civic 
practices for local associations on the 
subject of campaign spending. Local 
Association Civic Practice No. 12 in 
the kit A Pocketful of Ideas is titled: 
“A Non-Partisan Ballot Bank?” 
Write for a copy of A Pocketful for 
your association. Also for Quick 
Quiz On Politics, Default Is Ours, 
and Honest Elections, Parts I and II, 


Book Looks 


Continued from Page 20 
@ River Duel by Adrien Stouten. 
burg. Westminster. $2.75. Fishing 
is the major point of interest in this 
story which contains humor, mystery, 
and adventure. Nature lore and laws 
of game and fishing are put in for 
good measure. 
@ Off the Beam by James L. Sun. 
mers. ‘Westminster. $2.75.  An- 
other “problem” in high school was 
Arnold Thompson, 16 and a junior. 
Through a series of involvements he 
eventually learned a sense of values 
and a way to make decisions for him- 
self. This author has an unusually 
good understanding of the contempo- 
rary teen-ager and the life he lives. 
An especially good book for boys and 
girls alike. 
@ Arizona Cutting Horse by John 
Richard Young. Westminster. $2.75. 
This author has written — several 
stories of the Arabian horse, and all 
of them have been good. This one 
concerns a training program by a 
young boy — whose experiences and 
knowledge will be gratefully shared 
by young readers. 
@ My Heart's in the Hills by Harry 
Harrison Kroll. Westminster. $2.75. 
Older girls will like this story of 
Barbara Estwicke, who tried to man- 
age a fiance, a camp for girls, and 
a college career at the same time. 








Vicissitudes are numerous, but all 
turns out well. The author is experi [7 
enced and competent, and the North F 
Carolina background is particularly 4 


effective. 







Schools” — both with subject indices. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Box X-56 


Kentucky School Journal } 


FREE ON REQUEST) 
Before you buy any books for your school F 
library, send for our graded catalogs: |” 
“Books for Young People” (Elementary) [> 
and “Books for Junior and Senior High f 


SCHOOL-LIBRARY DEPT. PHILADELPHIA 5, PA a 
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Let the Army help you 
with your 
Military Orientation Program 


Topay, it is not enough for guidance counselors 
to assist students in preparing for the best pos- 
sible civilian careers. Leading educators have 
come to realize the importance of military guid- 
ance as well. With almost every young man 
facing some form of military service, a well- 
integrated military orientation program has 
become an important responsibility of high 
school teachers. 





The U. S. Army wants to help you meet this 

added obligation and is ready to cooperate with 

you in every way possible. If your high school is 
presently without a military orientation program, 

the Army representatives at the Army Recruiting . 
Station in your area will be glad to explain how such 
programs operate in other high schools. If you are 
already conducting such a program, the Army hopes 
you are taking advantage of its wide variety of infor- 
mational literature available to you. Ranging from 
reference works for teachers to booklets for students, 
this literature should prove an invaluable aid in your 
military counseling. 


Film for showing to Students 
or School Community Groups 


Prepare Through Education (16-minute film 
which portrays problems of high school youths 
about to enter service and advice given them 
by their counselors) may be obtained free of 
charge by contacting your nearest Army Re- 
cruiting Station or by writing to: 

To obtain your copies of these booklets, telephone 
your local Army Recruiting Station or else clip and 
mail the coupon below. In doing so, you will be help- 
ing both your students and your country. 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
Attn: AGSN-P 





TM 56-2 

















|] THE ADJUTANT GENERAL { 
] Department of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. j 
Attn: AGSN-P 
Please send me the booklets I have checked. I understand that I also can get Name I 

t additional booklets for my students by writing to the above address or from j 
i my local Army Recruiting Station. j 
" CJ Military Guidance in Secondary Schools TC] This ...1s How It Is haan I 

(Teacher military orientation reference booklet) (Student booklet describing Army life) i 
| C] Helping Youth Face the Facts of Military Life C] Reserved For You j 

(Teacher pamphlet on the need for (Student booklet describing Army job Cit State 

military orientation) training opportunities) Y | 
I e Army Occupations and You It’s Your Decision i 
l (Teacher reference booklet on military (Student booklet describing ways i 

occupations) to fulfill military obligations) High School Position 
Dinctis eae en en eeeneseneneneneenenenenenaneneeenanenesemenenenenge esses meee 











Publishers’ Representatives 


Allyn and Bacon—Thomas P. Edwards, 602 
Parklawn, Danville. 
Wilbur O. Sego, Munfordville. 
American Book Company— 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland. 
O. L. McElroy, Eminence. 
Beckley, Cardy Company—C. H. Bunch, South- 
ern Trust Building, Louisville 2. 
Cadmus Books—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 
Street, Georgetown. 
Childcraft—Miss Sara Wharton, 425 West 
Ormsby, Louisville 8. Mrs. Leslie L. Frick, 
28 W. 5th St., Covington. 
Collier’s Encyclopedia—Eugene F. Glenn, Route 
8, Lakeland Addition, Henderson. 





“Don’t worry if he’s a slow student. 
He has an uncle like that who turned 
out fine after they struck oil on his 


(Reprinted by permission of the Chicago Tribune- 
New York News Syndicate, Inc.) 


F. E. Compton & Co.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Mil- 
itary Street, Georgetown. 


Doubleday and Company and Junior Literary 
Guild—T. W. Vinson, 205 Plum St., Prince- 





ton. 


The Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 2347 Sara- 
toga Drive, Louisville. 


maar vi my Britannica and Britannica Junior 
. J. Akers, 4906 S. First St., Louisville. 


ieieat F. Cram Company — C. H. Bunch, 
Southern Trust Building, Louisville 2. 


ae Company—Judson Harmon, Whitley 
ity. 





Elvis Glenn Pace, Murray. 
Mrs. Louise Wilson Worthington, 214 Floral 
Park, Lexington. 

The Gregg Publishing Company — Robert N. 
Tarkington, 3651 North DeQuincy Street, 
Indianapolis 18, Indiana. 

D. C. Heath and Company—J. Edgar Pride, 
307 S. 15th St., Murray. 

Harcourt Brace and Company—Wnm. M. Currie, 
366 Duke Road, Lexington. 

Harlow Publishing Corporation—J. Leon Cook, 
Box 224, Hardyville. 

Henry Holt and Company — Wayne Shrum, 
315 N. Franklin Road, Indianapolis 19, 
Indiana. 

Houghton Mifflin Company — Curtis Shirley, 
Frankfort. 

Iroquois Publishing Co.— 
Box 236, Frankfort. 

Laidlaw Brothers—Al Anderson, 
Thomas Ave., Fort Thomas. 

J. B. Lippincott Company—J. Minor Stuart, 
Dickson, Tennessee. 

Earl G. Walker, Berea. 

Lyons and Carnahan Company—Elmer Barker, 
Winchester. 

Macmillan Company— 

French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lex- 


Paul A. O’Neal, P. O. 


936 N. Ft. 


ington 37. 

Gladys Wickwire, 607 11th Street, Vincennes, 
Indiana. 

Charles Carrington, 2010 Japonica Way, 
Louisville. 


McCormick Mathers Company—Harold Hol- 
comb, Scottsville. 


A. J. Nystrom and Co. — R. C. 
South Fifth Street, Louisville. 
Prentice-Hall, 
Sherman Street, Kent, Ohio. 


Gibson, 2618 


Inc. — Robert S. Barnes, 127 


Rand McNally & Co.—James E. Bradley, 1055 


Fontaine Road, Lexington. 


Row, Peterson & Company — H. Lee Smith, 
Weissinger Gaulbert Apts., Louisville. 
Science Research Associates — E. S. Hayes, 


Senior Staff Associate, 6010 Grand Vist, 


Avenue, Cincinnati 13, Ohio. 


Scott, Foresman and Company — J. Ray Bin. 


ford, Versailles. 
George Conley, Ashland. 
Dorothy Dohoney, Columbia. 
Chas. 


Maplewood Dr., Lexington, Ky. 


Scribner’s Sons—Fred Edmonds, 2343 


E. C. Seale & Co.—Miss Jean LoVette Mitchell, 


109 Kentucky Ave., Lexington. 


Silver Burdette Company—Austin S. Durham, 


9 Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas. 
The L. W. Singer Company, Inc.— 
Bobby E. Jones, 1471 Townley Dr., Lexingto 
Roger Barker, Trenton, Tennessee. 


n. 


South-Western Publishing Company — W alte; 
Greenwood, 326 Dixie Ave., Cookeville, 


Tennessee. 


Steck Co. Jack J. Brent, P. O. 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 

Weber Costello Company—James T. Kier, Bc 
794, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 


Webster Publishing Co.—D. C. Hale, Berea. 
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The John C. Winston Company—G. Lee Me- 


Clain, Bardstown. 


Kyle McDowell, 768 Della Drive, Lexington. 
Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2228 Walterdale 


Terrace, Louisville 5. 


World Book Company — Dave Borland, 259 


Glendale Avenue, Lexington. 


World Book Encyclopedia—Mrs. S. C. Callison, 


211 Ring Road, Louisville 7. 


Henry C. Taylor, 310 High St., Elizabethtown. 
Louis McFatridge, Jr., Box 1325, Lexington. 


Charles R. Elswick, Box 561, Pikeville. 


Leslie L. Frick, 28 West 5th St., Covington. 


Mrs. Louise Hopkins, Wingo. 


M. S. Hutchens, 126 W. 19th St., Owensboro. 


Harry A. Wilk, 610 Third National 
Building, Nashville 3, Tennessee. 













It’s an informative teaching aid . 

it’s a handsome classroom decora- 
tion! Greyhound’s full-color dis- 
play, Highways to History, depicts 
dramatic views of ten historically 
famous places in different parts of 
America. They bring to life vivid 
moments from the past, dramatize 
achievements of national impor- 
tance in history and progress. This 





FREE to all teachers! 


4 





N 


=> alk 


display is now available for mail- 
ing to you and your class, so write 
for your free copy today. 


PLUS...related “Lesson Topics.” 
This 8-page study of his- 
toric places takes your 
class on tours of America’s 
best-loved shrines. Kit 
contains factual informa- 
tion on bus tours for any 
class or school group. 





City 


Just one of ten beautiful color photos 
in Greyhound’s classroom wall display 


“Highways to History” 
SS; 


Series of 10 historic scenes 
printed in natural colors 
stretches to 8 ft. width 







THIS COUPON BRINGS YOUR WALL 
DISPLAY AND LESSON TOPICS 


Mail to Greyhound information Center, P. 0. Box 815, 
Chicago 90, Ill., for your display and ____ sets of Lesson 
Topics. (Not more than 15 sets to a classroom, please). 


Name 





Address 








State. 


S§T-10-5 





Bank 
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Coloramic UNIvERSAL® 


“10-20” Desk No. 536. Amerex® 


metal-and-plastic top adjusts to 10°, 20° slopes, or level. One- 
piece, steel book-box. Cradleform seat swivels 45° each way, 
is adjustable automatically fore and aft. Also: Lifting-Lid 
Desk No. 534; top usable either level or at 10° slope. 








































Coloramic CLASSMATE* 


Now, an even wider choice for you 
in American Seating functional furniture 


When you choose American Seating, you select 
from the most complete line in the industry — 
you find what you want quicker; choosing is 
easier. For example, new Coloramic UNIVERSALS 
and CLAssMATES are finished in Diploma Blue 
and Classday Coral to lend new cheer to class- 
rooms; are adjustable to a wide range of body 
sizes; come in models for kindergarten through 
college. They are functionally designed to 
improve teacher guidance and student learning; 
develop good posture. 

These are typical reasons why more schools 
buy American Seating furniture than any other 


*Trade-mark of American Seating Company 


SEND FOR OUR 
COMPLETE CATALOG 


Put our experience to work for you. We offer a 
complete line of school supplies. Prompt 


delivery from large warehouse stocks. Bleachers 


School Desks and Chairs 
School Tables 

Stadium Chairs 
Auditorium Seating 
Folding Chairs 

Teachers’ Desks and Chairs 
Church Furniture 


make. Consequently, more and more students 
are benefiting from the proper posture and 
extra comfort provided by American Seating 
furniture. Wouldn’t you rather have American 
Seating for your classrooms? 


AMERICAN 


I Ne 





CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
315-17 West Main St., Louisville 3, Ky. 


Flags 

Athletic Goods 
Maps and Globes 
Pastes and Inks 


Office, Library and Home 
Economics Equipment 
Filing and Storage Cabinets 

Window Shades 
Laboratory Equipment 
Chalkboards and Supplies 
Duplicating Equipment 
Bulletin Boards 


School Papers 
Art Materials 
Primary Materials 





No. 549 Unit Table and No. 540 
Chair. Table features Amerex top with aluminum banding; 
open-front book-box with convenient corner entry. Chair's 
deep-curved back adjusts automatically to fit each occupant; 
seats are compound-curved for maximum comfort; 9 heights. 


Office and Library Supplies 


Return Postage Guaranteed 
Kentucky Education Association 
1419-21 Heyburn Bldg. 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 


It’s Conference Time! 


THE THEME: 


Uniting All Forces 


The Speaker: Dean Keppel 


When the 33rd Annual Educational Conference and the 22nd Annual Meeting of 
the Kentucky Association of Colleges, Secondary, and Elementary Schools convene on 
the campus of the University of Kentucky on October 26-27, the theme will be 
“Uniting All Forces.” A man prominent in the field of education, Dean Francis 
Keppel of the Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, will be the principal 
speaker. 

A second highlight of the conference will be the Blazer Lecture on Friday night, 
October 26. by Dr. Roy Nichols, Dean of the Graduate School of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Interesting group meetings have been planned for the opening day 
of the conference by the Commissions on Higher, Secondary, and Elementary Educa- 
tion. Special meetings will be held on Saturday for school administrators, school 
librarians, and teachers of art. business education, English, foreign languages, and 


health, physical education and recreation. 


School people throughout Kentucky are invited to attend this very worth while 


conference. 


Second Semester — Feb. 2-June 1 


For information about courses or admission, write to 


REGISTRAR 


University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 





